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the Earth’s Surface. 
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|, PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 
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By JOHN W. POWELL, 
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The Inductive Logic just published by Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers is a companion volume to The Elements of | 
Deductive Logic ” (12mo, cloth, 90 cents) by the same | 
~—-' author, which was put into use in more than 30 colleges 
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but to graduate and scientific students and to the general reader. In a letter to the | 
publishers he says : | 
es Let me add that my remark above, relative to students of Natural Sciences (intended to include 


Medical Students), was suggested to me by hearing that recently a Professor of Physics, on learning that I 
was preparing an Inductive Logic, recommended, in public lecture, his class of over one hundred pupils to 
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To teachers, for examination with a view to class use, 80 cts. 


A copy of the book will be sent to any address by mail, postpaid, on receipt of $1.10. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NHW YORK, N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATED PLANT LIFE. — (V.) 
BY MACLEOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ROOTS. 





HE root is that part of a plant which grows 
downward into the ground. It serves a 
twofold purpose, gathering up nourishment 
for the other parts of the plant, and by 
means of its rootlets holding the plant 

firmly in position. 








CLASSES OF ROOTS. 


Roots are divided into three classes, varying as to the 
length of time they live. 

Annual roots are those that last but one searon. Most 
of our ornamental plants belong to this class, also oats, 
Indian corn, beans, barley, and cucumbers They spring 
from seeds planted in the spring, grow and blossom dar- 
ing the summer, and at the first frost they fade and die. 
Plants of such short duration are called Annuals. 

Biennial roots, as the name implies, live two years. 
Daring the first year the plants do not blossom, but 
merely prepare for the second year’s work. They dry 
and wither during the winter, but do not die, and in the 
spring of the second year awake to active life, bear 
leaves, blossoms, ard fruit, and at the end of the season 
die, when their seeds are ripe. Well-known examples 
of biennial plants are the beet, cabbage, carrot, cauli- 
flower and turnip. 

Perennial roots are those that live on year after year. 
Trees and shrabs belong to this class. They lose their 
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foliage and have a dead appearance every winter, but in 
the spring wake op and put forth fresh shoots and leaves 
The potato, onion, leek, artichoke, lily, peony, dahlia, 
talip, and iris are all perennial. 





PRIMARY ROOTS AND SECONDARY ROOTS. 


Those roots which grow downward from a sprouting 
ssed and send out rootlets, underground, are called pri- 
miry, original, or true roots. Sometimes the stem of 
a plant will by some means touch the ground and a new 
root be started. Such a root is known as a secondary, or 
stem, root. Asa rule, annual and biennial plants have 
primary roots, and those plants which are raised from 
slips or cuttings have secondary roots, Cut a branch 
from a geranium and place it in the ground. If it takes 
root and grows, you will have an example of a secondary 
root. 

FORMS OF ROOTS. 


Dig up a number of plants and secare the roots. Note 
the different shapes and place those that resemble each 
other in one collection. 

Roots are eithar fishy or Abrows, and thase terms ex- 


plain themselves. A fleshy root is shown in Fig. 47, a 
fibrous root in Fig. 48. Notice the difference. In a 
fibrous rot, the rootlets or fibres are designed merely to 
absorb nutriment from the soil. Fleshy roots often act 
as storehouses, in which nourishment is stored for the 
futare life of the plant. They are'found on biennials 
and perennials. A fleshy root, which consists of one 
straight body, tapering gradually down to a point, is 
called a tap-root. Fig. 47, already referred to, repre 
sents a tap-root. When the root assumes the shape 
shown in Fig. 49, it is called conical. Examine the 
portion of a beet, parsnip, or carrot found underground. 
Other fleshy roots taper at both ends. Examine a rad- 
ish. Spindle shaped or Fusiform are the terms used to 
describe such a root. One is illastrated in Fig. 50. A 





(sy 
turnip-shaped root is shown in the next figure (No. 51). 
Napiform is another name for this shape. An odd root 
is shown in illustration No. 52. It is a fibrous root, 
some of the fibres having numerous small swellings along 
their length. There is a strong resemblance between 
the fibres and strings of beads. 

Moniliform roots these are called. When the fibres 
are thick and fleshy, the root is said to be clustered or 
tuberous. (See Fig. 53). A dahlia is an excellent ex- 
ample of a plant with a tuberous root. 


AQUATIC PLANTS. 


Most plants have their roots in the ground, but there 
are some which take root in the water, the flowers and 
leaves being on the surface and the roots below. Water 
lilies belong to this class. 


AERIAL PLANTS. 


Another style of plant derives its nourishment from 
the air. The roots do not touch ground, but grow from 





the boughs of trees. They obtain no food from the 
boughs, however, but are entirely dependent upon the 
air for what is needful. 
PARASITES. 
Plants which take root on the branches of trees and 
do draw nourishment from the tree are called parasites. 
The mistletoe is such a plant. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE ©. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


Bindings. 


[A binding or band is used to strengthen and cover the raw edges 
of a seam.) 


ATERIALS. — For the Teacher. — A large 
needle, coarse thread, scissors, pins, three 
pieces of cotton cloth, and three lengthwise 
strips of cotton cloth, larger, but in the 
same proportions as those for the pupils, 

blackboard, and chalk. 

For the Pupils.— No 8 needle, No. 50 thread, scis- 
sors, pins, three pieces of cotton cloth, each half a yard 
long and seven inches wide ; for the bindings three length- 
wise strips of cloth, each eight inches long and three 
inches wide. 

Preparations. — 1. Teach the use of bands by show- 
ing garments or models of the three different ways of 
putting on bands, explaining each method and its use. 

2 Let the children mention the different parts of gar- 
ments requiring bands. 

3. Explain that the warp or lengthwise threads of 
cloth are stronger than the woof threads, and as bindings 
require strength the strips should be cut lengthwise of 
the cloth. That the children may be able to distinguish 
between the warp and woof threads, if there is no sel- 
vedge, show them that the warp thread is coarser and 
more twisted, while the woof thread is flat and wavy, 
and that the woof edge will stretch in pulling, while the 
warp edge will not. 

4. Show the children how to find the middle of each 
band, and mark the place by catting a notch (Fig. 1) at 
the edge of each side, or by taking a cross stitch (Fig. 1) 
with colored thread. The gathers and binding should 
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always first be marked into an equal nomber of di- 
visions, and the corresponding divisions placed together, 
that there may be no more fullness in one part than in 
another. 

5. Next show how to cut off each corner of the bands, 
one-fourth of an inch deep (Fig. 1), to avoid having 
many thicknesses of cloth when the corners are tarned. 

6. The marking of the middle of the band and the 
cutting of the corners can be easily demonstrated by 
drawing Fig. 1 on the blackboard. 

7. Have the children make a narrow hem on the two 
short sides of each large piece of cloth and a broader hem 
on the lower edge of the pieces. After having the 
children mark the middle of the upper edge by a notch 
or cross-stitch, have them gather two of the pieces of 
cloth, holding the right side next to them, taking the 
stitches one-fourth of an inch from the upper edge, and 
skipping over twice as much as they take up. The two 
pieces should be stroked after being gathered. 

Show the children how to prepare the third piece of 
cloth for overhanding to a binding by creasing one inch 
from the raw edge, and, without unfolding it, making two 
or more rows of gathering directly under each other, the 
first row being one eighth of an inch from the folded 
edge. 
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Fig. 1. 


GATHERS SET INTO A BAND. 


Setting-in of Gathers. —1. Crease the four edges of 
the band one fourth of an inch from the edge. 


*Copyrighted by O. ©. Hapgood, author of “School Needlework,’ 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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CONSTRUCTED ON STRICTLY HYCIENIC PRINCIPLES. 


over 125,000 Children. It embodies the recommendations of 


The Vienna, Frankfort, Prague, and St. Petersburg School Desk Commissions. 


The best Authorities of this Country have been consulted and their recommendations adopted. 
We manufacture three styles of Adjustable Desks and Seats, viz.: 
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THE USUAL WAY. 


BY MAX OTTO. 


Will you interview 
The first robin for me. 
And see what the rules 
Of this spring time will be? 


Will the rain come and plead, 
And the sun warmly woo, 
And the earth coyly wait, 
All the early months through? 


And then, after awhile, 
Through the bird songs and showers. 
If we watch shall we see 
Signs of promise of flowers? 
The robin will know; 
Ask him, then, if this year 
Will be like all the Test, 
And at last full of cheer? 





WHAT THEY SAY. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE CLEVELAND MEETING. 


A. B. BLopcetr, Syracuse: Even the born teacher 


needs to be born again. 


ELLEN G. REVELEY; Cleveland: For the best study 
of the child one must know how best to study himself. 


Miss Mary NicuHotson, Indianapolis: The great 
point in training a teacher is to interest her in the 


study of children. 


PrincrpaL W. J. Mitne, Albany Normal School : 
Possibly superintendents criticise the methods of train- 
ing teachers because so many of them are untrained. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. P. Seaver, Boston: What pos- 
sible inducement can any one have to teach school who 
is not interested in children. <A training department 
is aS important to a normal school as the normal school 
get a move on” 


is to the profession. Its aim is to “ 


the theory of the normal school. 


GeorGE H. Martin, Boston: A normal-school girl 
from one of the best of country homes is preferable to 
a training-school girl from one of the poorer country 
homes, even though her preliminary education is not 
What we want is the best 
as the best training. 

Dr. D. L. K1enxe, St. Paul: Normal-trained teach- 
ers are at a disadvantage when they are supervised by 
It is of little avail to give girls 


so good. material as well 


college-bred men. 
training unless they have sympathetic, trained super- 
vision. The young normal-school graduate needs in- 
telligent, sympathetic nursing. They are profession- 
ally immature and cannot mature without sympathetic 
supervision, 

W. H. Hervey, Zeachers’ College, New York: The 
college graduate needs to be born again before he be- 


He 


the world to do anything for professionally. 


comes a superintendent. is the hardest man in 
Between 
the college diploma and the day when he has children 


Of his own is a long 


=) 


dry time for the superintendent. 
Secondary teachers and superintendents have special 


need of professional training. 


REPORT OF THE FIFTEEN. 





TRAINING OF TEACHERS. By Surr. H. S. Tarse t. 





Read at Cleveland Meeting, Department of Superintendence, February 19, 1895. 





This report treats of the training of elementary and 
secondary teachers, considering first that training 
which should precede teaching in elementary schools. 
By elementary schools are meant the primary and 
grammar departments of graded schools, and ungraded 
or rural schools. 

That teachers are “ born, not made,” 
fully the world’s thought until the present century 
that a study of subjects, without any study of prin- 
ciples or methods of teaching, has been deemed quite 
sufficient. Modern educational thought and modern 
practice, in all sections where excellent schools are 
found, confirm the belief that there is a profound 
philosophy on which educational methods are based, 
and that careful study of this philosophy and its ap- 
plication under expert guidance are essential to making 


has been so 


tit the man born to teach. 


Conditions for professional training — age and 
attainments. 
It is a widely prevalent doctrine, to which the cus- 
toms of 
elementary schools should have a secondary or high 


of our best schools conform, that teachers 


school education, and that teachers of high schools 
should have a collegiate education. Your committee 
believe that these are the minimum acquirements that 
can generally be accepted, that the scholarship, culture, 
and power gained by four years of study in advance of 
the pupils are not too much to be rightfully demanded, 
and that as a rule no one ought to become a teacher 
who has not the age and attainments presupposed in 
the possessor of a high-school diploma. There are 
differences in high schools, it is true, and a_high- 
school diploma is not a fixed standard of attainment ; 
but in these United States it 
nite and uniform standards that we possess, and varies 


is one of the most defi- 


less than college degrees vary or than elementary 
schools and local standards of culture vary. 

It is, of course, implied in the foregoing remarks 
that the high school from which the candidate comes 
is known to be a reputable school, and that its diploma 
is proof of the completion of a good four-years’ course 
in a creditable manner. If these conditions do not 
exist, careful examination is the only recourse. 

If this condition, high-school graduation or proof 
by examination of equivalent scholarship, be accepted, 
the questions of the age and attainment to be reached 
before entering upon professional study and training 
are already settled. But if a more definite statement 
be desired, then it may be said that the candidate for 
admission to a normal or training school should be 
eighteen years of age and should have studied English, 
mathematics, and science to the extent usually pur- 
sued in high schools, should be able to write readily, 
correctly, and methodicaliy upon topics within the 
teacher’s necessary range of thought and conversation, 
more years, at 
least one language besides English. Skill 
and drawing is desirable, particularly ability to sketch 


and should have studied, for two or 


in music 


readily and effectively. 
Training schools. 


The training of teachers may be done in normal 
schools, normal classes in academies and high schools, 
and in city training schools. To all these the general 


term “training schools” will be applied. Those in- 
structed in these schools will be called pupils while 


engaged in professional study, and pupil-teachers or 


teachers-in-training while in practice-teaching prepar- 


atory to graduation. Teachers whose work is to be 
observed by pupil-teachers will be called model- 
teachers ; teachers in charge of pupil-teachers during 


In 


eritic-teachers 


their practice work will be called critic-teachers. 
some institutions model-teachers and 
are the same persons. The studies usually pursued 
in academies and high schools will be termed academie, 
and those post-academic studies to be pursued before 
or during practice-teaching as a preparation therefor 


will be termed professional. 


Academic studies. 


academic studies have legitimate 


Whether 
place in a normal or training school is a question 


any 
much debated. It cannot be supposed that your com- 
mittee can settle in a paragraph a question upon 
which many essays have been written, many speeches 
delivered, and over which much controversy has been 
waged. 

If training schools are to be distinguished from 
other secondary schools, they must do a work not 
done in other schools. So far as they teach common 
branches of study, they are doing what other schools 
are doing, and have small excuse for existence; but it 
may be granted that methods can _ practically be 
taught only as to subjects, that the study done in pro- 
fessional schools may so treat of the subjects of 
study, not as objects to be required, but as objects to 
be presented, that their treatment shall be wholly 
professional. 

One who is to teach a subject needs to know it as a 
whole, made up of related and subordinate parts, and 
hence must study it by a method that will give this 
knowledge. It is not necessary to press the argument 
that many pupils enter normal and training schools 
with such slight preparation as to require instruction 
in academie subjects. The college with a preparatory 
department is, as a rule, an institution of distinetly 
lower grade than one without such a department, 
Academie work in normal schools that is of the nature 
of preparation for professional work lowers the stan- 
dard and perhaps the usefulness of such a school; but 
academic work done as a means of illustrating or en 
forcing professional truth has its place in a profes- 
sional school as in effect a part of the professional 
from aca- 


work. Professional study differs widely 


demic study. In the one, a science is studied in its 


relation to the studying mind; in the other, in refer- 


ence to its principles and applications. The aim of 


one kind of study: is power to apply : of the other, 


power to -present. The tendency of the one is to 
bring the learner into sympathy with the natural 
world, of the other with the child world. Tflow much 


broader becomes the teacher who takes both the aca- 
demic and the professional view! He who learns that 
he may know and he who learns that he may teach are 
standing in quite different mental attitudes. One 
works for knowledge of subject-matter, the other that 
his knowledge may have due organization, that he 
may bring to consciousness the appercely ing ideas by 
means of which matter and method may be suitably 
conjoined. 


How to study is knowledge In lispensable to know- 


ing how to teach. The method of teaching can best 
be illustrated by teaching. The attitude of a pupil in 
a training school must be that of a learner whose 


mental stores are expanding, who faces the great 
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world of knowledge with the purpose to survey a 
portion of it. If we insist upon a sufficient prepara- 
tion for admission, the question of what studies to 
pursue, and especially the controversy between pro- 
fessional and academic work, will be mainly settled. 
Professional work. 
: 

Professional training comprises two parts: (a) 
The science of teaching, and (4) the art of teaching. 

In the science of teaching are included: (1) Psy- 
chology as a basis for principles and methods; (2) 
Methodology as a guide to instruction; (3) School 
economy, which adjusts the conditions of work; and 
(4) History of education, which gives breadth of 
view. 

The art of teaching is best gained: (1) by observa- 
tion of good teaching; (2) by practice-teaching under 
criticism. 

Relative time. 

The existence and importance of each of these ele- 
ments in the training of teachers are generally ac- 
Their order and proportionate treat- 
Some would 


knowledged. 
ment give rise to differences of opinion. 
omit the practice work entirely, launching the young 
teacher upon independent work directly from her 
pupilage in theory. Others, and much the greater 
number, advise some preparation in the form of 
guided experience before the training be considered 
complete. These vary greatly in their estimate of 
the proportionate time to be given to practice during 
training. The answers to the question “What pro- 
portion ?” which your committee has received range 
from one-sixteenth to two-thirds as the proportion of 
time to be given to practice. The greater number, 
however, advocate a division of time about equal be- 
tween theory and practice. 

The normal schools incline to the smallest propor- 
tion for practice-teaching, the city training-schools to 
the largest. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that city training-schools are a close continuation, 
usually, of high schools, and that the high-school 
courses give a more uniform and probably a more 
wlequate preparation than the students entering nor- 
mal schools have usually had. Their facilities for 
practice-teaching are much greater than normal 
schools can secure, and for this reason also practice 
is made relatively more important. As to the relative 
merits of city training-schools and normal schools, 
your committee does not desire to express an opinion; 
the conditions of education demand the existence of 
both, and both are necessities of educational advance- 
ment. It is important to add, however, that in the 
judgment of your committee not less than half of the 
time spent under training by the apprentice-teacher 
should be given to observation and practice, and that 
this practice in its conditions should be as similar as 
possible to the work she will later be required to do 


independently. 
Science of teaching — psychology. 


The laws of apperception teach that one is ready to 
apprehend new truth most readily when he has 
already established a considerable and well-arranged 
body of ideas thereon. 

Suggestion, observation, and reflection are each 
most fruitful when a foundation of antecedent knowl- 
edge has been provided. Hence your committee ree- 
ommends that early in their course of study teachers 
in training assume as true the well-known facts of 
psychology and the essential principles of education, 
and make their later study and practice in the light 
of these principles. These principles thus become 
the norm of educational thought, and their truth is 
continually demonstrated by subsequent experience. 
From this time theory and practice should proceed 
together in mutual aid and support. 

Most fundamental and important of the professional 
studies which ought to be pursued by one intending 
to teach is psychology. This study should be pur- 
sued at two periods of the training-school course, the 
beginning and the end, and its principles should be 
appealed to daily when not formally studied. The 
method of study should be both deductive and indue- 
tive. The terminology should be early learned from 


a suitable text-book, and significance given to the 


terms by introspection, observation, and analysis. 
Power of introspection should be gained, guidance in 
observation should be given, and ‘confirmation of 
psychological principles should be sought on every 
hand. The habit of thinking analytically and psy- 
chologically should be formed by every teacher. At 
the close of the course a more profound and more 
completely inductive study of physiological psy- 
chology should be made. In this way, a tendency to 
investigate should be encouraged or created. 


Study of children. 

Modern educational thought emphasizes the opinion 
that the child, not the subject of study, is the guide 
to the teacher’s efforts. To know the child is of para- 
mount importance. How to know the child must be 
an important item of instruction to the teacher in 
The child must be studied as to his physi- 
Is he in good 


training. 
eal, mental, and moral condition. 
health? Are his senses of sight and hearing normal, 
or in what degree abnormal? What is his tempera- 
Which of his faculties seem weak or dor- 
mant? Is he eye-minded or ear-minded? What are 
his powers of attention ? What are his likes and dis- 
likes? How far is his moral nature developed, and 
what are its tendencies? By what tests can the 
degree of difference between bright and dull children 


ment ? 


be estimated ? 

To study effectively and observingly these and 
similar questions respecting children is a high art. 
No common-sense power of discerning human nature 
is sufficient; though common sense and sympathy go 
along way in such study. Weighing, measuring, 
elaborate investigation requiring apparatus and lab- 
oratory methods, are for experts, not teachers in 
training. Above all, it must ever be remembered 
that the child is to be studied as a personality and 
not as an object to be weighed or analyzed. 


Methodology. 


A part of the work under this head must be a study 
of the mental and moral effects of different methods 
of teaching and examination, the relative value of 
individual and class instruction at different periods of 
school life and in the study of different branches. 
The art of questioning is to be studied in its founda- 
tion principles and by the illustration of the best 
examples. Some review of the branches which are to 
be taught may be made, making the teacher’s knowl- 
edge of them ready and distinct as to the relations of 
the several parts of the subject to one another and of 
the whole to kindred subjects. These and many such 
subjects should be discussed in the class in pedagogy, 
investigation should be begun, and the lines on which 
it can be followed should be distinctly laid down. 

The laws of psychology, or the capabilities and 
methods of mind-activity, are themselves the funda- 
mental laws of teaching, which is the act of exciting 
normal and profitable mind-action. Beyond these 
fundamental laws, the principles of education are to 
be derived inductively. inductions when 
brought to test will be found to be rational inferences 


These 


from psychological laws and thus founded upon and 
explained hy them. 


School economy. 

School economy, though a factor of great impor- 
tance in the teacher's training, can be best studied by 
the teacher of some maturity and experience, and is 
of more value in the equipment of secondary than of 
elementary teachers. Only its outlines and funda- 
mental principles should be studied in the ordinary 
training-school. ; 

History of education. 

Breadth of mind consists in the power to view facts 
and opinions from the standpoints of others. It is 
this truth which makes the study of history in a full, 
appreciative way so influential in giving mental 
breadth. 
cation has in still larger degree, because our interest 


This general advantage the history of edu- 


in the views and experiences of those engaged like us 
in training the young enables us to enter more fully 
into their thoughts and purposes than we could into 
those of the warrior or ruler. From the efforts of the 
man we imagine his surroundings, which we contrast 


with our own. ‘To the abstract element of theoretica] 
truth is added the warm human interest we feel in the 
hero, the generous partisan of truth. The history of 
education is particularly full of examples of noble 
purpose, advanced thought, and moral heroism. It js 
inspiring to fill our minds with these human ideals. 
We read in the suecess of the unpractical Pestalozz; 
the award made to self-sacrifice, sympathy, and enthu- 
siasm expended in giving application to a vital truth. 

But with enthusiasm for ideals history gives us 
caution, warns us against the moving of the pendu 
lum, and gives us points of departure from which to 
measure progress. It gives us courage to attack difii- 
cult problems. It shows which the abiding problems 
are — those that can be solved only by waiting, and 
not tossed aside by a supreme effort. It shows us the 
progress of the race, the changing ideals of the per- 
fect man, and the means by which men have sought 
to realize these ideals. We can from its study better 
answer the question, What is education, what may it 
accomplish, and how may its ideals be realized? It 
gives the evolution of the present and explains anom- 
alies in our work. And yet the history of education 
is not a subject to be treated extensively in a training 
school. All but the outlines may better be reserved 
for later professional reading. 


Training in teaching. 

Training to teach requires (1) schools for observa- 
tion, and (2) schools for practice. 

Of necessity, these schools must be separate in pur- 
pose and in organization. A practice-school cannot 
be a model school. The pupil-teachers should have 
the opportunity to observe the best models of the 
teaching art; and the manner, methods, and devices 
of the model-teacher should be noted, discussed, and 
referred to the foundation principles on which they 
rest. Allowable modifications of this observed work 
may be suggested by the pupil-teacher and approved 
by the teacher in charge. 

There should be selected certain of the best teachers 
in regular school work, whom the pupil-teachers ma) 
be sent to observe. The pupil-teachers should take 
no part in the school work nor cause any change 
therein. They should, however, be told in advance 
by the teacher what purpose she seeks to accomplish. 
This excites expectation and brings into consciousness 
the apperceiving ideas by which the suggestions of 
the exercise, as they develop, may be seized and as- 
similated. 

At first these visits should be made in company with 
their teacher of methods, and the work of a single 
class in one subject should be first observed. Afte1 
such visits the teacher of methods in the given subject 
should discuss with the pupil-teachers the work ob- 
served. The pupil-teachers should first describe the 
work they have seen and specify the excellences noted, 
and tell why these thing are commendable and upon 
what laws of teaching they are based. Next, the 
pupil-teachers should question the teacher of methods 
as to the cause, purpose, or influence of things 
noted, and matters of doubtful propriety — if there be 
such — should be considered. Then the teacher in 
turn should question her pupil-teachers as to matters 
that seem to have escaped their notice, as to the mo 
tive of the model-teacher, as to the reason for the 
order of treatment, or form of question, wherein lay 
the merit of her method, the secret of her power. 
When pupil-teachers have made such observations 
several times, with several teachers, and in several 
subjects, the broader investigation may be made as to 
the organization of one of the model rooms, its daily 
programme of recitations and of study, the methods 
of discipline, the relations between pupils and teacher, 
the “school spirit,” the school movements, and class 
progress. This work should be done before teaching 
groups or classes of pupils is attempted, and should 
form an occasional exercise during the period of prac- 
tice-teaching as a matter of relief and inspiration. If 
an artist requires the suggestive help of a good ex- 
ample that stirs his own originality, why should not 
a teacher ? 

The practice-school. 


During the eourse in methodology certain steps 
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preparatory to practice-teaching may be taken. 1. 
The pupil-teacher may analyze the topic to be taught, 
noting essentials and incidentals, seeking the connec- 
tions of the subject with the mental possessions of the 
pupils to be considered and the sequences from these 
points of contact to the knowledge to be gained under 
instruction. 2. Next, plans of lessons may be pre- 
pared and series of questions for teaching the given 
subjects. 3. Giving lessons to fellow pupil-teachers 
leads to familiarity with the mechanism of class work, 
such as calling, directing, and dismissing classes, gives 
the beginner ease afid self-confidence, leads to careful 
preparation of lessons, gives skill in asking questions, 
and in the use of apparatus. 

The practice-teaching should be in another school, 
preferably in a different building, and should com- 
mence with group-teaching in a recitation-room apart 
from the schoolroom. Actual teaching of small groups 
of children gives opportunity for the study of the 
child-mind in its efforts at reception and assimilation 
of new ideas, and shows the modifications in lesson 
plans that must be made to adapt the subject-mat- 
ter to the child’s tastes and activities. But the inde- 
pendent charge fora considerable time of a school- 
room with a full quota of pupils, the pupil-teacher and 
the children being much of the time the sole occupants 
of the room,— in short, the realization of ordinary 
school conditions, with the opportunity to go for ad- 
vice to a friendly critic, is the most valuable practice ; 
and no practice short of this can be considered of great 
value except as preparation for this chief form of 
All this work should have its 
For example, 


preparatory practice. 
due proportion only, or evil may result. 
lesson plans tend to formalism, to self-conceit, to work 
in few and narrow lines, to study of subjects rather 
than of pupils; lessons to fellow-pupils make one 
self-conscious, hinder the growth of enthusiasm in 
work, and are entirely barren if carried beyond a very 
few exercises; teaching groups of children for consider- 
able time unfits the teacher for the double burden of 
discipline and instruction, to bear both of which 
simultaneously and easily is the teacher’s greatest 
difficulty and most essential power. 

A critic-teacher should be appointed to the over- 
sight of two such pupil-teachers, each in charge of a 
schoolroom. The critic may also supervise one or 
more teachers practicing for brief periods daily with 
groups of children. 

The pupil-teachers are now to emphasize practice 
rather than theory, to work under the direction of one 
who regards the interests of the children quite as 
much as those of the teacher-in-training. The critic 
must admit the principles of education and general 
methods taught by the teacher of methodology, but 
she may have her own devices and even special meth- 
ods that need not be those of the teacher of method- 
ology. No harm will come to the teachers-in-training 
if they learn that principles must be assented to by 
all, but that methods may bear the stamp of the per- 
sonality of the teacher; that all things must be con- 
sidered from the point of view of their effect upon the 
pupils; the critic maintaining the claims of the chil- 
dren, the teacher of methods conforming to the laws 
of mind and the science of the subjects taught. The 
critics must teach for their pupil-teachers and show 
In this 
sense they are model-teachers as well as critics. 

The critic should, at the close of school, meet her 
pupil-teachers for a report of their experiences through 
the day: What they have attempted, how they have 
tried to do it, why they did so, and what success they 
gained. Advice as to overcoming difficulties, encour- 
agement under trial, caution if need be, help for the 
work of to-morrow, occupy the hour. AboveJall, the 
critic should be a true friend,a womanly and culti- 


in action the justness of their suggestions. 


vated woman, and an inspiring companion, whose 
presence is helpful to work and improving to per- 
sonality, 


Length of training-school course. 


There are three elements which determine the time 
to be spent ina training school —the time given to 
academic studies, the time given to professional 


studies, and the time given to practice. The sum of 


these periods will be the time required for the train- 
ing course. ‘Taking these in the inverse order, let us 
consider how much time is required for practice work 
with pupils. The time given to lesson outlines and 
practice with fellow pupil-teachers may be considered 
a part of the professional study rather than of prac- 
tice-teaching. The period of practice with pupils 
must not be too short, whether we consider the inter- 
ests of the pupils or of the teachers-in-training. An 
effort is usually made to counteract the effect upon 
the children of a succession of crude efforts of teach- 
ers beginning practice by strengthening the teaching 
and supervision through the employment of a consid- 
erable number of model and supervisory teachers, and 
by dividing the pupils into small groups, so that much 
individual work can be done. These arrangements, 
while useful for their purpose, destroy to a consider- 
able degree the usual conditions under which school 
work is to be done, and tend to render the teachers- 
in-training formal and imitative. 

The practice room should be, as far as may be, the 
ordinary school, with ghe difficulties and responsibil- 
ities that will be met later. The responsibility for 
order, discipline, progress, records, reports, communi- 
‘ation with parents and school authorities, must fall 
fully upon the young teacher, who has a friendly 
assistant to whom she can go for advice in the person 
of a wise and experienced critic, not constantly at 
hand, but constantly within reach. 

Between the critie and the teacher-in-training there 
should exist the most cordial and familiar relations. 
These relations are based on the one hand upon an 
appreciation of wisdom and kindness, on the other, 
upon an appreciation of sincerity and effort. The 
growth of such relations, and the fruitage which fol- 
A half-year is not 
During this half- 


lows their growth, require time. 
too long to be allotted for them. 
year experience, self-confidence and growth in power 
have been gained; but the pupil-teacher is still not 
ready to be set aside to work out her own destiny. 
At this point she is just ready for marked advance, 
which should be helped and guided. To remain 
longer with her critic friend may cause imitation 
rather than independence, may lead to contentment 
and cessation of growth. She should now be trans- 
ferred to the care of a second critic of a different 
personality, but of equal merit. The new critic is 
bound by her duty and her ambition to see that 
the first half year’s advancement is maintained in the 
second. The pupil-teacher finds that excellence is 
not all upon one model. The value of individuality 
impresses her. She gains a view of solid principles 
wrapped in diverse characteristics. Her own indi- 
viduality rises to-ynew importance, and the elements of 
a growth not at once to be checked start up within 
her. For the care of the second critic a second half 
year must be allowed, which extends the practice 
work with pupils through an entire school year. For 
the theoretical work a year is by general experience 
proven sufficient. The ideal training course is, then, 
one of two years’ length. 

Provision for the extended practice which is here 
recommended can be made only by city training- 
schools and by normal schools having connection with 
the schools of a city. To set apart a building of sev- 
eral rooms as a school of practice wjll answer the pur- 
pose only when there are very few teachers in train- 
ing. In order to give each pupil-teacher a year of 
practice the number of practice rooms must equal the 
number of teachers to be graduated annually from the 
training-school, be the number ten, fifty, or five hun- 
dred. In any considerable city a school for practice 
will not suffice; many schools for practice must be 
secured. This can be done by selecting one excellent 
teacher in each of a sufficient number of school build- 
ings, and making her a eritic-teacher, giving her 
charge of two schoolrooms, in each of which is placed 
a pupil-teacher for training. 

This insures that the training shall be done as 
nearly as may be under ordinary conditions, brings 
the pupil-teachers at once into the general body of 
teachers, makes the corps of critics a leaven of zeal, 
and good teaching scattered among the schools. This 
body of critics will uplift the schools, More capable 


in the beginning than the average teacher, led to pro- 
fessional study, ambitious for the best things, they 
make greater progress than they otherwise would do, 
and are sufficient in themselves to inspire the general 
For the sake of the pupil-teachers, 
Its economy 


body of teachers. 
and the children, too, this plan is best. 
also will readily be apparent. This plan has been 
tried for several years in the schools of Providence, 
with results fully equal to those herein claimed. 


Tests of success. 

The tests of success in practice-teaching are in the 
main those to be applied to all teaching. Do her 
pupils grow more honest, industrious, polite? Do 
they; admire their teacher? Does she secure obedi- 
ence and industry only while demanding it, or has she 
influence that reaches beyond her presence? Do her 
pupils think well and talk well? As to the teacher 
herself: Has she sympathy and tact, self-reliance and 
originality, breadth and intensity? Is she syste- 
matic, direct, and business-like ? 
Has she discernment 


Is she courteous, 
neat in person and in work? 
of character and a just standard of requirement and 
attainment ? 

These are some of the questions one must answer 
before he pronounces any teacher a success or a 
failure. 

Admission to a training school assumes that the 
pupil has good health, good scholarship, good sense, 
good ability, and devotion to the work of teaching. 
If all these continue to be exhibited in satisfactory 
degree and the pupil goes through the prescribed 
course of study and practice, the diploma of the 
school should naturally mark the completion of this 
work. If it appears on acquaintance that a serious 
mistake has been made in estimating any of these 
elements, then, so soon as the mistake is fairly appar 
ent and is probably a permanent condition, the pupil 
should be requested to withdraw from the work. 
This is not a ease where the wheat and the tares 
should grow together until the harvest at graduation 
day or the examination preceding it. With such a 
foundation continually maintained, it is tlie duty of 
the school to conquer success for each pupil. 

Teaching does not require genius. Indeed, genius, 
in the sense of erratic ability, is out of place in the 
teacher’s chair. Most good teachers at this close of 
the nineteenth century are made, not born; made 
from good material well fashioned. There is, how- 
ever, a possibility that some idiosynerasy of charac- 
ter, not readily discovered until the test is made, 
may rise between the prospective teacher and her 
pupils, making her influence over them small or harm 
ful. Such a defect, if it exist, will appear during the 
practice-teaching, and the critic will discover it. This 
defect, on its first discovery, should be plainly pointed 
out to the teacher-in-training and her efforts should 
be joined with those of the critic in its removal. 

If this effort be a failure and the defect be one 
likely to harm the pupils hereafter to be taught, then 
the teacher-in-training should be informed and_re- 
quested to withdraw from the school. There should 
be no test at the close of the school course to deter 
mine fitness for graduation. Graduation should find 
the teacher serious in view of her responsibilities, 
hopeful because she has learned how success is to be 
attained, inspired with the belief that growth in her- 
self and in her pupils is the great demand and the 
great reward. 

Training of teachers for secondary schools. 

Perhaps one-sixth of the great body of public 
school teachers in the United States are engaged in 
secondary work and in supervision. These are the 
leading teachers. They give educational tone to 
communities, as well as inspiration to the body of 
teachers. 

It is of great importance that they be imbued with 
the professional spirit springing from sound profes- 
sional culture. The very difficult and responsible 
positions that they fill demand ripe scholarship, 
more than ordinary ability, and an intimate know! 
edge of the period ot adolescenee, which Rousseau so 
aptly styles the second birth. 

The elementary schools provide for the education 
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of the masses. Our secondary schools educate our 
social and business leaders. The careers of our col- 
lege graduates, who mainly fill the important places 
in professional and political life, are determined 
largely by the years of secondary training. The col- 
lege or university gives expansion and finish, the 
secondary school gives character and direction. 

It should not be forgotten that the superintendents 
of public schools are largely taken from the ranks of 
secondary teachers, and that the scholarship, quali- 
ties, and training required for the one class are nearly 
equivalent to that demanded for the other. 

Our high schools, too, are the source of supply for 
teachers in elementary schools. Hence the pedagogic 
influences exerted in the high school should lead to 
excellence in elementary teaching. 

The superintendent who with long foresight looks 
to the improvement of his schools will labor earnestly 
to improve and especially to professionalize the 
teaching in his high school. The management which 
makes the high school an independent portion of the 
school system, merely attached and loftily superior, 
which limits the supervision and influence of the 
superintendent to the primary and grammar grades, 
is short-sighted and destructive. 

There ought also to be a place and a plan for the 
training of teachers for normal schools. The great 
body of normal and training schools in the United 
States are secondary schools. Those who are to teach 
in these schools need broad scholarship, thorough 
understanding of educational problems, and trained 
experience. ‘To put into these schools teachers whose 
scholarship is that of the secondary school and whose 
training is that of the elementary is to narrow and 
depress, rather than broaden and elevate. 

If college graduates are put directly into teaching 
without special study and training, they will teach as 
they have been taught. The methods of college pro- 
fessors are not in all cases the best, and, if they were, 
high school pupils are not to be taught nor disci- 
plined as college students are. High school teaching 
and discipline can be that neither of the grammar 
school nor of the college, but is su7 generis. To recog- 
nize this truth and the special differences is vital to 
success. This recognition comes only from much ex- 
perience at great loss and partial failure, or by 
happy intuition not usually to be expected, or by deti- 
nite instruction and directed practice. Success in 
teaching depends upon conformity to principles, and 
these principles are not a part of the mental equip- 
ment of every educated person. 

These considerations and others are the occasion of 
a growing conviction, widespread in this land, that 
secondary teachers should be trained for their work 
even more carefully than elementary teachers are 
trained. This conviction is manifested in the efforts 
to secure normal schools adapted to training teachers 
for secondary schools, notably in Massachusetts and 
NewYork, and in the numerous professorships of 
pedagogy established in rapidly increasing numbers 
in our colleges and universities. 

The training of teachers for secondary schools is in 
several essential respects the same as that for teach- 
ers of elementary schools. Both demand scholarship, 
theory, and practice. The degree of scholarship re- 
quired for secondary teachers is by common consent 
fixed at a collegiate education. No one— with rare 
exceptions — should be employed to teach in a high 
school who has not this fundamental preparation. 

It is not necessary to enter in detail into the work 
of theoretical instruction for secondary teachers. The 
able men at the head of institutions and departments 
designed for such work neither need nor desire advice 
upon this matter. And yet for the purposes of this 
report it may be allowable to point out a plan for the 
organization of a*secondary training school. 

Let it be supposed that two essentials have been 
found in one locality, (1) a college or university hav- 
ing a department of pedagogy and a department of 
post-graduate work; (2) a high school, academy, or 
preparatory school whose managers are willing to 
employ and pay a number of graduate students to 
teach under direction for a portion of each day. 
These two conditions being met, we will suppose that 


pedagogy is offered as an elective to the college 
seniors. 

Two years of instruction in the science and art of 
teaching are to be provided ; one, mostly theory with 
some practice, elective during the senior year; the 
other, mostly practice with some theory, elective for 
one year as post-graduate work. 

During the senior year is to be studied : — 


The science of teaching. 

The elements of this science are : — 

I. Psychology in its physiological, apperceptive, 
and experimental features. The period of adoles- 
cence here assumes the prominence that childhood has 
in‘the psychological study preparatory to teaching in 
lower schools. This is the period of beginnings, the 
beginning of a more ambitious and generous life, a 
life having the future wrapped up in it; a transition 
period, of mental storm and stress, in which egoism 
gives way to altruism, romance has charm, and the 
social, moral, and religious feelings bud and bloom. 
To guide youth at this formatige stage, in which an 
active fermentation occurs that may give wine or vine- 
gar according to conditions, requires a deep and sym- 
pathetic nature, and that knowledge of the changing 
life which supplies guidance wise and adequate. 

lI. Methodology: A discussion of the principles 
of education and of the methods of teaching the 
studies of the secondary schools. 

[II]. School economy should be studied in a much 
wider and more thorough way than is required for 
elementary teachers. The school systems of Ger- 
many, France, England, and the leading systems of 
the United States should also be studied. 

IV. History of education, the tracing of modern 
doctrine back to its sources; those streams of influ- 
ence now flowing and those that have disappeared in 
the sands of the centuries. 

V. The philosophy of education as a division of 
an all-involving philosophy of life and thought in 
which unity is found. 

The art of teaching. 

This includes observation and practice. The ob- 
servation should include the work of different grades 
and of different localities, with minute and searching 
comparison and reports upon special topics. How 
does excellent primary work differ from excellent 
grammar grade work? How do the standards of ex- 
cellence differ between grammar grades and_ high 
school grades? Between high school and college 
work ? What are the arguments for and against co- 
education in secondary schools, as determined by ex- 
perience ? What are the upper and lower limits of 
secondary education as determined by the nature of 
the pupil’s efforts ? 

In the college class in pedagogy much more than in 
the elementary normal school can the class itself be 
made to afford a means of practice to its members. 
Quizzes may be conducted by students upon the chap- 
ters of the books read or the lectures of the profes- 
sors. These exercises may have for their object 
review, or improved statement, or enlarged inference 
and application, and they afford an ample opportunity 
to cultivate the art of questioning, skill in which is 
the teacher’s most essential accomplishment. 

The head of the department of pedagogy will, of 
course, present the essential methods of teaching, and 
the heads of other departments may lecture on meth- 
ods pertaining to their subject of study; or secondary 
teachers of known success may still better present the 
methods now approved in the several departments of 
secondary work. 

Post-graduate year. 


To those graduates who have elected pedagogy in 
their senior year may be offered the opportunity of 
further study in this department, with,’such other 
post-graduate work as taste and opportunity permit. 
From those selecting advanced work in pedagogy the 
board in charge of the affiliated secondary school 
should elect as many teachers for its school as are 
needed, employing them for two-thirds time at one- 
half the usual pay for teachers without experience. 
Under the professor of pedagogy of the college, the 


principal, and the heads of departments of the schoo] 
these student-teachers should do their work, receiving 
advice, criticism, and illustration as occasion requires. 
The time for which they are employed would provide 
for two hours of class work and about one hour of 
clerical work or study while in charge of a school- 
room. These student-teachers should be given abun- 
dant opportunity for the charge of pupils while recit- 
ing or studying, at recess and dismissals, and should 
have all the responsibilities of members of the faculty 
of this school. Their work should be inspected as 
frequently as may be by the head$ of the departments 
in which they teach, by the principal of the school, 
and by the professor of pedagogy. These appoint- 
ments would be virtually fellowships with an oppor- 
tunity for most profitable experience. 

In the afternoon of each day these students should 
attend to college work and especially to instruction 
from the professor in pedagogy, who could meet them 
occasionally with the heads of the departments under 
whose direction they are working. 

On Saturdays a seminary of two hours’ duration 
might be held, conducted by the professor of pedagogy 
and attended by the student-teachers and the more 
ambitious teachers of experience in the vicinity. 
These seminaries would, doubtless, be of great profit 
to both classes of participants, and the greater to each 
because of the other. (Such a training school for 
secondary teachers in connection with Brown Univer- 
sity and the Providence high school is contemplated 
for the coming year. ) 

It will not be needful to specify further the advan- 
tages to the student-teachers. The arrangement like 
wise affords advantage to the affiliated school, espec- 
ially in the breadth of view this work would afford 
to the heads of departments, the intense desire it 
would beget in them for professional skill, the num- 
ber of perplexing problems which it would force them 
to attempt the solution of. 

The visits of the professor of pedagogy, and thie 
constant comparison he would make between actual 
and ideal conditions, would lead him to seek the im- 
provement, not only of the students in practice, but 
of the school as a whole. 

When several earnest and capable people unite in a 
mutual effort to improve themselves and their work, 
all the essential conditions of progress are present. 

Horace 8S. TarsBe._it, Chairman, 

Superintendent of Schools, Providence, R. I. 
Epwarp Brooks, 

Superintendent of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tuomas M. Batuier, 

Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Mass. 
Newton C. DouGuerry, 

Superintendent of Schools, Peoria, Il. 
Oscar H. Cooper, 

Superintendent of Schools, Galveston, Tex. 


THE CITRUS FRUITS.—(1.) 
BY CLARABEL GILMAN. 


Specimens: For this study of fruits an orange is needed for each 
child, a lemon for every two children, some large pieces of pre- 
served citron, the more the better, and a few pickled limes. The 
oranges should be of as many different varieties as possible, so this 
is especially a subject for winter study. Every other orange and 
lemon should be kept uncut to serve as models for the drawings. 

(1) Describe orange. 

(a) Color: in different varieties; more beautiful 
than other fruits? Compare with apple, pear, and 
peach. Greater richness and depth of color in orange, 
and greater delicacy of tints in peach ? 

(6) Shape: perfectly round? where flattened? How 
tell apex from base? (Kuow base by bit of stem with 
calyx adhering to it.) Examine outline as held up to 
light: same oa opposite sides? reason of difference, if 
any is found? (Crowding of fruits against one another 
seen on orange trees in bloom, or in a large picture of 
a branch) Shape of different varieties of orange ’ 
(Figs. 1-3.) 

(c) Size: girth of good specimens of each variety. 
(Measure diameter later in lesson, on cross sections cut 
for drawing. It will be distracting to attempt it at this 
stage. ) 

(2) Rind: roagh or smooth? shiny? Observe pits, 
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also minute dots, which are sometimes of two or three 
sizes. Out peel alone, in quarters, and strip pieces down, 
leaving them attached at base; on cut edge see that dots 
are tops of little globular sacs sunk in the peel ; in some 
places notice that largest sacs are at bottom of pite, and 
smaller ones arranged around them with some regularity. 
These sacs are oil-glands; use? To fird one use, try 
taste and odor of rind. (Before orange ripens, the oil 
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. 1. Florida orange, very Fig. 3. Mandarin orange from 
round and perfect in shape; one Florida, showing knobbed surface 
half natural size. around stem; cne half natural size. 





has a bitter and biting taste that it loses at maturity ) 
Two layers of peel: outer tough, inner softer, white, not 
unlike pith Take off peel entirely; part of inner layer 
clings to membrane covering pulp, may be stripped off 
with knife in broad bands from base to apex of fruit. 
(Thin peel belongs to finest varieties. ) 

(e) Pulp: beautiful golden globe covered with delicate 
white membrane ; sections marked cff bysh allow grooves 
creamy white column of pith in centre. Separate pulp 
into sections without breaking their covering ; how many ? 
(In our common sweet orange usually from nine to eleven 
in number.) Strip membrane from one side of a sec- 
tion ; see layers of little sacs filled with juice, and one or 
more seeds. Taste. 

(f) Seeds: position on inner margin of pulp sections ; 
color yellowish white (in common orange) ; length; vari- 
ously marked with ridges. To explain ridges note how 
seed lies with reference to pulp and membrane, and see 
that on one or more sides it is flattened where it lay 
against membrane, while it has ridges wherever it came 
in contact with pulp; when and how were these marks 
made? (As the seed grows its epidermis becomes thick- 
ened, uniformly where it rests against a membrane, and 
in ridges where it finds little spaces between juice-sace.) 
Soak seed in warm water for twenty-four hours: see 
change in outer coat. (The thickening substance in the 
epidermis is changed to mucilage, and envelops the seed 
in a layer of jelly.) Shape irregularly oblong or trian- 
gular ; rhaphe, or continuation of the seedstalk, usually 
traceable as a ridge from attachment of seed at pointed 
end around to opposite end. Remove tough outer coat, 
and see delicate light brown inner coat covered by 
whitish, satiny layer, and brown cap laid across broad end 
of seed, to which branches of rhaphe give appearance of 
little brown leaf. Open kernel of seed, and find from 
two to four embryos with thickened cotyledons and tiny 
caulicle, and perhaps as many more imperfect ones. 

It is probably unnecessary to add that this minute work on the 
seed can be done by pupils only after they are accustomed to ob- 
servation and the use of magnifying glacses, but will be extremely 
interesting to the teacher who has time for it. 

(2) Compare orange and lemon. 

(a) Color; (4) shape and size; (c) peel; (d) pulp; 
(e) seeds; (f) taste. 

The points of recemblance and difference between the orange 
aod the lemon are so readily seen by following the directions given 
for the study of the orange that it is unnecessary to do more than 
indicate them. It will be noticed that the peel of the lemon does 
not so readily separate from the pulp, and as we all know, the 
juice is much more strongly acid. The lemon seldom grows to the 
size of the largest oranges. 

(3) Describe lime, noting color, shape, etc. as before, 
and compare with orange and lemon. 

Pickled limes will give a very good idea of the fruit. Selected 
ones in glass jars are a beautiful clear yellow and as large as mod- 
erate sized lemons. They are rounder than lemons and the 
projection at the apex is smaller and shorter. The peel does not 
differ from that of the lemon, though the oil-glands are less easily 
seen than in fresh fruit. The pulp, at least in pickled limes, 
separates from the peel more readily than that of the lemon. The 
seeds, though much less slippery to the touch than those of the 
orange, have a remarkably soft, juicy appearance as if their outer 
coat were the same kind of tissue as the juice-sacs. In taste the 
peel of the lime is very much like that of the lemon, while the 


pa'p is mach less acid, but has a bitter-aromatic flavor that is both 
refreshing and appetizing. 

(4) Describe citron, and compare with other fruits 
studied. 

(2) Color: dark greenish brown; changed in preserv; 
ing? (Natural color greenish yellow. ) 

(6) Shape: oblong, with a depression around the stem - 
ridged and furrowed near stem Size: length; diameter, 

(c) Peel: rough, very thick; wherever sugar is rubbed 
off marked with innumerable pits, like pin-holes, evidently 
oil-glands. 
_ (d) Palp and seeds: any present? Examine hollow 
inside citron to see whether pulp could have been thick. 
(Pulp is thin, adheres to peel, and contains little jaice.) 

(¢) Taste: sweet and aromatic; aroma of outer rind 
much like that of mandarin orange. 


In the fresh citron the inner rind, which forms the greater part 
of the fruit, is white, tender, and fleshy, and adheres to the thin, 
uearly dry pulp, which tastes like a lemon, but is lees acid. Thin 
sections of the outer rind of candied citron examined in the sun- 
light through a magnifying glass give beautifal views of the oil- 
glands as dots, clear spaces, or little cavities filed with sugar. 


(5) Classification. 

All these fruits have what? (Thick rind, numerous 
oil-glands, aromatic oil, pulp with more or less acid 
juice) They are berries with a thick rind, and their 
technical name is hesperidium, from the golden apples of 
the Hesperides. 

(6) Draw orange and lemon, and cross section of 
orange 


Simple outline drawings like the fizures in this lesson are 
enough. When the oranges are cut for the cross sections the di- 
ameter can be measured to complete the study of their siza. 

If it is found necessary to divide this lesson into two parts, giv- 
ing only the orange and the lemon at one time, the drawiogs should 
be made when the etudy of those fruits is finished. 

The above completes the outline of the lesson; all that follows 
is of the nature of appendix, to be ekipped or not, as the reader 
chooses. These notes, however, partly gathered from book:, 
partly the record of my own observations, bave eo much interest 
for me that I venture to think they may have some at leaet for 
others. 

To get ap idea of the variations in shape and size among oranges 
alone, of which there are not less than two hundred varieties, one 
should conenlt the atlas of plates accon panying Bonavia’s work 
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Fig. 2. Large Florida orange, some- . 4. Large, thick-skinned 
what oblong in shape; one half nat- Florida lemon; one half natural 
ural size. This hada much thicker 5!Zé. 

rind than that outlined in Fig. 1. 


on The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon, in 
which are fizured all shapes and sizas from a giant pear-ehaped 
fruit ten inches long, and a huge one grooved like a melon and 
with a girth of twenty-eight inches, to others of smaller size with 
the lengthened apex of a lemon, and the tiny, nearly globular 
dwarf orange of China, that grows on a tree only two feet high. 
One of the most beautifal of these varieties is the Tangerine or 
Mandarin orange, prized from the earliest times in China, and so 
called perhaps because too expensive to be had by any except 
mandarins or grandees. If it is possible to obtain a few of these 
oranges, they will add greatly to the interest of the lesson. Other 
names given them by dealers are ‘‘kid-glove orange’’ and ‘‘ tomato 
orange.’’ The dealers are also likely to say that the yellow one 
of thes oranges is the Mandarin, and the deep orange-red one the 
Tangerine, but they are only two varieties of the same orange. 
The bit of stem that can be pulled ont of the knobbed elevation at 
the base of the fruit has the five-lobed calyx still attached to it 
and above that the cushion-shaped disk on which the orange rests. 
These may often be seen on common oranges too, but not always 
so clearly defined. The calyx attached to one Tangerine was still 
green, and oil-glands were plainly visible in it. When the stem 
is removed, an exquisite little wheel of fibro-vaecalear bundles is 
seen, ac in other varieties, one for each carpel of the fruit. This 
orange is instantly recegnizad not only by its shape bat also by the 
pleasant aromatic fregrance of the thin peel, which is saturated 
with oil from the multitade of glands that it contains. The inner 
layer of the peel consists of very loose, spongy tissue traversed by 
purerous fibres, which easily break away from the pulp. The 
cobweb lacework of the central colamn is also easily pulled out 
leaving the beautifully rounded carpels of the pulp surrounding 


a hollow space, as represented in Fig.5. The seeds of the Man- 
darin are rounder than those of the common orange and less 
marked by the pressure of the jaice-sacs, but show the same brown 
cap at the chalazs, or point where the coats join the kernel of the 
seed, and also have several embryos. Fig. 6 representa the deli 
cate pea-green kernel of such a seed, on which are seen parts of 
four embryos; on opening the seed, however, four more tiny germs 
were revealed, exquisite bite of bright green tissue. On each of 
these eight em»ryos two cotyledons and a very short caulicle could 
be made out. Ino thie orange the jaice-sace are short, broad, and 
closely packed, while the juice is sweet and agreeably flavored. 
The Tangerine is a favorite dessert frait on account of its delicate 
flavor, ita beauty of shape and color, and the ease with which the 
sections ‘eparate. 





Fig. 6. 


Fig. 6 Mandarin orange 

Fig. 5 seed with coats removed, 
. magnifiei: parts of four 
embryos are shown, num- 
bered in the order of their 
81z*, cotyledons of the same 


Fig. 5. Cross section through 
centre of mandarin orange, show- 
ing hollow space that in common 
orange is filled bycolumn of pith; embryo bearing the same 
one half natural size; c, carpel; j, number. When the seed 
juice-sacs; s,seed Oil glands are was opened by pressure 
seen as dots on the rind at the with the blade of a penknife 
right. downward from a. four more 

embryos were found packed 
in between the first four, ove 
of them very minute Orange 
seeds vary so much in the 
number, shape, and arrange- 
ment of the embryos that no 
one should expect to find 
“avother like this. 


The outer layer of orange pee! contains orange-red color bodies, 
which giva it its brilliant hue. The pulp of the orange consists 
of juice vesicles, which are smal) fibrous s ics filled with large celle. 
These cells contain a eap tbat, like the rind, is colored by small 
orapga-red color-bodies. 

If orange seeds are to be planted, they must be kept moist. Oae 
or two of the embryos in the seed always take the lead absorbing 
mst of the endorperm, while the others are pushed to the wall 
and make but little growth. The orange seed is not the only one 
that has several embryos, a number of Monocotyledons and of 
other Dicotyledons having the same peculiarity. 

A point of interest to the advanced student is seen in a longitu- 
dinal section of the lime. The seed, which is pendulous and 
anatropous, hange obliqaely from the central axis in such a way 
as to bring the micropyle, or orifice, on the upper side of the apex 
of the seed and facirg the apex of the fruit in jast the position in 
which the pollen tube can most easily fiod and enter the tiay 
opening. This is a plain verification of the recent theory that the 
very common inverted ovale is a contrivance for insuring: fertiliza- 
tion. This can ba seen more plainly in the lime than in fresh fruits, 
because the tissues have been hardened by the pickling, so that the 
seed remains attached to the placenta. 








WHAT WE DO. 


ADAPTED FROM HENRY ABBEY. 


{One of the oldest pupils should take the part of questioner. The 
others should respond in a spirited manner. } 


Questioner.— What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
1. We plant the ship which will cross the sea. 
2. We plant the mast to carry the sails. 
3 We plant the planks to withstand the gales, — 
The keel, the keelson, and beam and knee. 
All.— We plant the ship when we plant the tree. 


Questioner.— What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
1, We plant the houses for you and me. 
2. We plant the rafters, the shingles, the floors. 
8. We plant the staudding, the lathes, the doors, 
The beams and siding, all parts that be. 
All.— We plant the house when we plant the tree. 


Questioner.— What do we plant when we plant the tree ? 
1. A thousand things that we daily see. 
2. We plant the spire that out-towers the crag. 
38. We plant the staff for our country’s flag. 
We plant the shade, from the hot sun free. 
All.— We plant all these when we plant the tree. 


O Painter of the fruit and flowers! 
We thank thee for thy wise des‘’gn, 

Whereby these human hands of oure 
In nature’s garden work with thine. 


Give fools their gold; give knaves their power ; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall ; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower 


Or plants a tree, is more than all. — Whittier. 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 14. °95, 


Boston lias recaptured Miss Sarah L. Arnold. 


Harvarp Treacuers’ Assocratrion wisdom will be 


served up next. 


OntTARIO EpucATIONAL ASSOCIATION and Dominion 
Edueational Association unite in a grand meeting at 
Toronto, April 16-18. 


Wut N cud a schoolmaster ever clo a more creditable 
piece of work than Mr. George H. Martin, of Boston, 
in his * Evolution of the Massachusetts Publie Sehoo] 
System,” in Appleton’s “ International Edueation Se- 
ries”? It is reliable history, a philosophical study, a 
literary gem. It represents ripe scholarship, profes- 
sionally ; keen, analytie power and literary genius. 

A sTATE truant officer is talked of in Massachusetts. 


COLCGRADCG, SALI LAKE, AND YELLOW- 
STONE, 

Go to Denver by all means, and beyond if possible. 
The National Edueational Association, which meets 
at Denver, will have “bottom rates.” For less than 
$100 you can go to Colorado, attend the meeting, 
spend a day at Manitou, another at Colorado Springs, 
and make one of the most delightful tours through 
the Rocky mountains and parks, going to Denver and 
returning in Pullman ears, living in first-class stvle. 
Salt Lake and vicinity ean be added at comparatively 
slight cost. For $200 you can take the Colorado trip 
entire, Salt Lake, the Yellowstone park, making 
the entire five-and-a-half days’ exeursion all through 
the park, returning via St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
Niagara Falls, ete. 


where. 


First-class accommodations every- 


This means a grand excursion through Massachu- 
setts, a bit of Vermont, New York, a bit of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa. Nebraska. Gale. 
rado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, and a bit of Canada. 

This means the grandest views of prairies, Pike’s 
Peak, canons, Garden of the Gods, Rocky mountains, 
natural parks, Great Salt lake, Mormon. taber- 
nacle, Utah mountains, Garfield beach, geysers, Hot 
evlories; Montana ranches. 


springs, and Yellowstone 


Dakota wheat fields. ete. 


It means more American geography than the same 
money can bring in any other way. Tickets are good 
returning till September. 

The expense can be greatly reduced by a reduction 
of luxuries. The JourNat is ready to advise regard- 
ing the trips, so that teachers may get the most for 
their money. If you have but $75, the JouRNAL can 
tell you how to go to Colorado comfortably, attend the 
meetings, go to Manitou, Colorado Springs, take a 
tour through the Rockies, and visit Niagara Falls re- 
turning. 

Similar reduction can be made in the Salt Lake and 
Yellowstone trips. 

The return trip from Colorado or Salt Lake can be 
made via Kansas City and St. Louis. From St. Louis 
it is optional to return via Washington and New 
York, or via Detroit, Niagara Falls, and Thousand 


Islands, without appreciable extra expense. 








COMMERCIAL CORRELATION. 


THe JourNAL oF Epucation has been duly noti- 
fied by the educational monthly of which Nicholas 
Murray Butler is editor, that Dr. Butler calls the 
attention of said monthly to the fact that the Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION proposes to make itself liable, by 
publishing the Report of the Fifteen, to the publica- 
tion of which said monthly has the exclusive right. 

Nicholas Murray Butler is, 7. ¢., has been, up to this 
time, the edueational reformer preéminent; the edu- 
cational Dr. Parkhurst of New Jersey and New York 
city and state, and the educational wing of the famous 
He has stood related to edu- 
cational jobbery as Dr. Parkhurst has to police corrup- 


Committee of Seventy. 


tion. 

The National Educational Association, of which Dr. 
Butler is president, appointed a Committee of Fifteen 
and appropriated money from the treasury of said as- 
sociation for the expenses of said committee. This 
money belongs to the teachers of the United States, 
a fund of nearly $50,000 having accumulated from the 
membership fees of the rank and file of the teachers 
of the country. 

This committee was composed of fourteen conscien- 
tious, devoted men of educational conviction, and of a 
chairman peculiarly related to said Butler. 

Nicholas Murray Butler is the editor of the educa- 
tional monthly; while the chairman of the Committee 
of Fifteen is his first editorial leutenant, and said 
chairman of the Committee of Fifteen and leutenant 
to the said Butler was president of the Department of 
Superintendence, to which said chairman’s committee 
reported at Cleveland. 

This chairman appears not to have borne any con- 
spicuous part in the professional work of the com- 
mittee, as did President Eliot, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ten; as did Messrs. Harris, Draper, and 
Tarbell, as chairmen of the sub-committees of the 
Fifteen. 


publishing purposes. 


It now looks as though he was chairman for 


The announcements of the Cleveland meeting and 
of the forthcoming Report of Fifteen were, apparently, 
exclusives of the monthly of Nicholas Murray Butler 
and his lieutenant, who was also chairman and presi- 
dent. The Journat, wholly unsuspectingly, wrote 
said editorial lieutenant, chairman, and president, ex- 
pressing regrets that the JourNnat had not duly noticed 
the forthcoming meeting and report, simply because it 
had received no circular of information, as had been the 
It did not take long to dis- 
cover the fact that all information was expected to 


eustom for many years. 


appear first in said monthly, and that all other editors 
ought gratefully to accept the crumbs that fell from 
that table. The JourNnat accepted the situation with- 
out a murmur. 

In due course of time the JouRNAL received a pre. 
tentious announcement that said monthly would pub- 
lish in full in the March number all of these reports. 
One of these chairmen requested said lieutenant-chair- 
man-president to send to the JouRNAL a copy of his 
part of the report, whereat said lieutenant-chairman- 
president informed the JournaL that it would receive 


it. as would other parties, through said monthly in 
due course of time, after the meeting at Cleveland. 
At Cleveland, the president, chairman, and editorial] 


lieutenant made frequent announcements to the con- 


vention that the report would be for sale at thirty- 
five cents a copy. 

The JouRNAL had no grievance. There was no sulk 
ing or whining. The JOURNAL and its editor did 
everything that suggested itself to secure a large 
meeting. From first to last, there has been no criti 
cism, public or private, by the editor. 

After the meeting the JouRNAL continued to boom 
the Report of the Fifteen. After publishing these 
reports it put them in pamphlet form that teachers 
might have them at slight cost. It never for a moment 
occurred to the office that, in addition to all the ad- 
vantage in time and exclusiveness of convention 
advertising, Nicholas Murray Butler and his lieutenant 
would also claim exclusive right to publish this report, 
which had been made by public-spirited educators 
whose expenses connected therewith had been pto 
vided for by the National Educational Association, of 
which said Butler is president. 

Imagine the surprise when notified that the 
legal rights of their monthly had been invaded, being 
duly “protected under the copyright of the March 
number” of said monthly. The claim seems to be that 
whatever appears within those sacred covers becomes 
their own. 

In the interest of common morality, it is to be 
hoped that the Ten Commandments may never appeai 
therein, lest thereby the world without would lose all 
right to apply the same at less than thirty-five cents 
a copy. 

If the JouRNAL had mistrusted that Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler and his lieutenant had suspected that they 
could gain the exclusive right to publish at thirty-five 
cents a copy the report prepared by the lieutenant’s 
committee at the expense of the association of which 
Nicholas Murray Butler is president, of course there 
would have been no thought of furnishing it to the 
teachers at fifteen cents a copy. 

The picture of the president of the National Edu 
cational Association, the educational Dr. Parkhurst 
for the prevention of educational jobbery, and edito1 
of the said monthly, calling the attention of thus 
monthly to the heinous crime of the JouRNAL oF Epv- 
CATION in infringing upon the rights of said monthl) 
is one to be remembered. His speech upon accepting 
the presidency of the National has new interest in 
the light of subsequent events. 

If the monthly of Messrs. Butler and Maxwell 
owns this report of Maxwell’s committee read at Max- 
well’s Department, then Butler’s Association has no 
right to print in the “Volume of Proceedings ” 
of 1895, as has been the custom, the “ Proceedings 
of the Department” without the consent in writ- 
ing of said monthly of Messrs. Butler and Maxwell 

It will be an interesting correspondence, whic! 
will, of course, appear in the “Volume of Proceed 
ings,” in which Maxwell’s Department asks Butler's 
Association to ask Butler and Maxwell’s monthly to 
allow Butler’s Association to print the “ Proceedings © 
of Maxwell’s Department. 

As an example of Commercial Correlation industr' 
ously applied on reform lines this is “immense.” 
Wonder if it is copyrighted ? 

There is in all this a fine touch of modern educational! 
reform ethics which the common man does not easil\ 
distinguish, and the JourNAL moves the appointment 
of a ** Committee of Twenty ” by Butler’s Associatio! 
to pass upon three points _— 

First.— Is the Hegelian ethics or the Herbartia! 
psychology responsible for the development of that 
choice strain of virtue by which the monthly of Butlet 
and Maxwell had the benevolence to copyright and 
claim the ownership — exclusive —of the grandest 
utterance of the greatest educational thinker of modern 
times ? 

Second.— If Messrs. Butler and Maxwell should 
print a chromo of a rainbow in their monthly, woul 
they have exclusive ownership of the rainbow ” 

Third. —In which dictionary did they find th 


9 


definition, “ Public office is a private snap” 
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Dissent from Dr. Harris’ Report. 





BY JAMES M. GREENWOOD, OF KANSAS CITY. 


I dissent from the majority report of the Committee in regard 
to the following points : --- 
Arithmetic 
1. As In teaching arithinetic thicre does not 
exist any greater difficulty in getting small children to grasp the 


TO FRACTIONS: 
nature of the fraction as such than in getting them to grasp the 
It is true that the fractions 
than 


idea of the simpler whole numbers. 


Lae 
59 . es 
are the single digits; but as to the real meaning, when once the 


etc., as symbols, are a little more complex 


fractional idea has been properly developed by the teacher and 
the significance of the idea apprehended by the pupil, it is as 
easily understood as any other simple truth. Children get the 
idea of half, third, or quarter of many things long before they 
enter school, and they will as readily learn to add, subtract, 
multiply, and divide fractions as they will whole numbers. In 
using fractions they will draw diagrams and pictures represent- 
ing the proeesses of work as quickly and easily as they illustrate 
similar work With integers. It is, of course; assumed that the 
teacher knows how to teach arithmetic to children, or rather, 
how to teach the children how to teach themselves. There is 
really no valid argument why children in the second, third, and 
fourth years in school should not master the fundamental oper- 
ations in fractidns. Not only this, they will ptt the more eoim- 
mon fractions into the technique of percentage, and do this ds 
well in the second and third grades as at any other time in their 
future progress. ‘There is only one new idea involved in this 
operation, and that consists in giving an additional term---per 
cent.---to the fractional symbol. When one number is a part of 
another, it may be regarded as a fractional part or as such a 
per cent. of it. A great deal of percentage is thus learned by 
the pupils early in the course. Children are not hurt by learn- 
ing. Standing still and lost motion kill. 

Every recitation should reach the full swing of the learner’s 
mind, ineluding all his acquisitions on any given topic. But if 
the teaching of fractions be deferred, as it usually is in most 


schools, the time may be materially shortened by teaching addi- 


tion and subtraction of fractions together. This is simple 
enough if different fractions having common denominators 
are used at first, such as § 4 ?, and ¢ --- 3 ’ Then the 


next step, after sufficient drill on this case, is to take two frac- 


value, as }+ 4 ?, and 


tions (simple) of different units of 


eer 
pga t 
In decimals, the pupil is really confronted by a simpler form 


Multiplication and division may be treated similarly. 


of fractions than the varied forms of common fractions. 
Devices and illustrations of a material kind are necessary to 

build up in the pupil’s mind at the beginning a clear concept 

that one-tenth written 


of a tenth, ete., ete., and then to show 


as a decimal is only a shorthand way of writing ,!, as a common 


fraction, and so on. He sees very soon that the decimal is 
only a shorthand common fraction, and this notion he must 
hold to. This is the vital point in decimals. The idea that 


they can be changed into common fractions and the reverse at 
will establishes the fact in the pupil’s mind that they are com- 
mon fractions and not uncommon ones. Fixing the decimal 
point will, in a short time, take care of itself. 

In teaching arithmetic the steps are: (1) developing the sub- 
ject till each pupil gets a clear conception of it; (2) necessary 
drill to fix the process: (3) connecting the subject with all that 
has preceded it; (4) its applications: (5) the pupil’s ability to 
sum up clearly and concisely what he has learned. 

2. AS TO ABRIDGMENT: Under this head, [ hold that a course 
in arithmetic, including simple numbers, fractions, tables of 
weights and measures, percentage, and interest, and numerical 
operations in powers, does not fit a pupil to begin the study of 
algebra. That while he may carry the book under his arm to 
the schoolroom, he is too poorly equipped to make headway on 
this subject, and instead of finishing up algebra in a reasonable 
length of time, he is kept too long at it, with a strong probability 
of his becoming disgusted with it. 

There are subjects, however, in the common school arithmetic 
that may be dropped out with great advantage, to wit, all but 
the simplest exercises in compound interest, foreign exchange, 
all foreign moneys (except reference tables of values), annui- 
ties, alligation, progression; and the entire subjects of percent- 
age and interest should be condensed into about twenty pages. 

Calcellation, factoring, proportion, evolution, and involution 
should should be 


strongly emphasized, owing to their immense value in shorten- 


be retained. Cancellation and factoring 
ing work in arithmetic, algebra, and in more advanced subjects. 
Some drill in the Metric System should not be omitted. 

MENTAL ARITHMETIC: Till the end of the 
year the pupil does not need a text-book of mental arithmetic. 
So far his work in arithmetic should be about equally divided 


At the beginning of the fifth year, 


3. As TO fourth 


between written and mental. 
in addition to his written arithmetic, he should begin a mental 
years, least four 
mental arithmetic lessons each week. The length of the recita- 
A pupil well drilled in mental 


irithmetiec and continue it three reciting at 
tion should be twenty minutes. 
arithmetic at the end of the seventh year, if the school age begins 
at six, is far better prepared to study algebra than the one who 
has not had such a drill. There are a few problems in arithme- 
tic that can be solved more easily by algebra than by the ordi- 
of arithmetic, numerical 


problems in equations of the first degree that can be more easily 


nary processes but there are many 


To attack arith- 
metical problems by algebra is very much like using a tremen- 
dous lever to lift a feather. 
stumbling-block in arithmetical ** conundrums ” have, if the in- 


handled by mental arithmetic than by algebra. 
Those who have found a great 


side facts were known, been looking in the wrong direction. A 
deficiency of ‘ number-brain-cells ” will afford an adequate 
explanation. 

4. REARRANGEMENT OF sUBJECTS: There should be a rear- 
rangement of the topics in arithmetic so that one subject natu- 
rally leads up to the next. 
that whole numbers and fractions can be treated together, and 
that with U. 


time to begin decimals, and that when a ‘square 


As an illustration, it is easily seen 


S. money, when the dime is reached, is the proper 
* in surface 
measure first comes up, the next step is the square of a number 
as well as its square root, and that solid measure logically lands 
the learner among cubes and cube-roots. When he learns that 
1728 cubic inches make one cubic foot he is prepared to find the 
edge of the cube. What is meant here is pointing the way to 
All depends upon the teacher's ability to lead 
My contention is that 


the next above. 
the pupil to see conditions and relations. 
truth, so far as one is capable of taking hold of it when it is 
properly presented, is always a simple affair. 


5. As TO ALGEBRA: If algebra be commenced at the middle 
of the seventh year, let the pupil go at it in earnest, and keep 
at it till he has mastered it. Here the best opportunities will be 
afforded h'm to connect his algebraic knowledge to his arith- 
metical knowledge. He builds the one on top of the other. 
The skillful teacher always insists that the learner shall estab- 
lish and maintain this relationship between the two subjects. 
To switch around the other way appears to me to be the same 
as to omit certain exer¢ises in the common algebra, because 
they are more briefly and elegantly treated in the calculus. It 
is admitted that a higher branch of mathematics often throws 
much light on the lower branclies, but these side-lights should 
be employed for -the purpose of leading the learner onward to 
broader generalizations. Unless one sees the lower clearly, the 


higher is obscure. Build solidly the foundation on arithmetic 


--- written and mental --- and the higher branches will be more 
easily mastered and time saved. 
History of the United States. 


In teaching this branch in the public schools, there does not 
appear, so faras I can see, any substantial reason why the 
pupils should not study and recite the history of the Rebellion 
in the same manner that they do the Revolutionary War. 
The pupils discuss the late war and the causes that led to it 
with an impartiality of feeling that speaks more for their good 
sense and clear judgment than any other way by which their 
knowledge can be tested. They may not get hold of all the 
causes involved in that conflict, but they get enough to under- 
stand the motives which caused the armies to fight so heroic- 
ally, and why the people, both North and South, staked every- 
thing on the issae. Just as the men who faced each other for 
four years and met so often in a death grapple will sit down 
now and quietly talk over their trials, sufferings, and conflicts, 
children talk 


They, too, so far as my experience extends, are singularly free 


so do their over these same. stirring scenes. 


from bitterness and prejudice. It is certainly a period of his- 


tory that they should study. 


The 


Pelline-0OOR 


In addition to the ‘ spelling-lists,” I would supplement with 


a good spelling-book. So far, no ‘* word-list,” however well se- 
lected, has supplied the place of aspelling-book. All those schools 
that threw out the spelling-book and undertook to teach spell- 
ing incidentally or by word-lists failed, and for the same reason 
that grammar, arithmetic, geography, and other branches can- 
not be taught incidentally as the pupil or the class reads Robin- 
son Crusoe, or any similar work. It is an independent study 
and as such should be pursued. 


BY CHARLES B. GILBERT, OF ST. PAUL. 


While affixing my signature to the report of this Committee, 
as expressing substantial agreement with most of its leading 
propositions, I beg leave also to indicate my dissent from cer- 
of its to 
which, in my judgment, the report requires. 

1. There are other forms of true correlation which should be 


tain recommendations and suggest certain additions 


included with the four mentioned in the first part of the report 
and which should be as clearly and fully treated as are these 
four. 

The first is that form of correlation which is popularly under- 
stood by the name, and which is also called by some writers 
concentration, co-ordination, unification, and alludes in general 
to a of by content 
meaning that upon which it is fitting that the mind of the child 
should dwell, and by form the means or modes of expression 
Or, it may be thus ex- 


division studies into content and form: 


by which thoughts are communicated. 
pressed: The true content of education is (1), philosophy or 
the knowledge of man as to his motives and hidden springs of 
action indicated in history and literature, and (2) science, the 
knowledge of nature, and laws. Its 
form is art, which is the deliberate, purposeful, and effective 
expression to others of that which has been produced within 


its manifestations and 


man by contact with other men and with nature, and is com- 
monly referred to as divided into various arts, such as reading, 
writing, drawing, making, and modeling. ‘The relation of con- 
tent and form is that of principle and subordinate, the latter 


receiving its chief value from the former. In a true education 
they are so presented to the mind of the child that he instinct- 
ively and unconsciously grasps this relation and is thereby 
lifted into a higher plane of thinking and living than if the 


they too commonly are, without 


Various arts are taught, as 
reference to a noble content. This relation of form to con- 
tent is vgauely referred to in the report, but nowhere definitely 
treated. 
and, as such, deserves special and definite treatment. 


It seems to me that it is a true form of correlation, 
More- 
over, it is at present much in the minds of the teachers of this 
The 


fact that it adds the important element of interest to the dry 


country, often in forms that are misleading and harmful. 


details of common school life makes. it especially attractive to 
progressive and earnest teachers, and this Committee should 
recognize its importance and make such an utterance upon it as 
will guide the average teacher to a clear comprehension of its 
meaning and to a wise use of it in the schoolroom. 

Second, there is a still higher form of correlation which is 
definitely referred to later inthe report as that ‘“‘ of the several 
branches of human learning in the unity of the spiritual view 
furnished by religion to our civilization.” This in the report 
is assigned absolutely to the province of higher education. 
While I do not wish to dissent wholly from this view, since it 
is doubtless true that this higher unity cannot be comprehen- 
sively stated for the use of a child, yet a wise teacher can so 
present subjects to even a young child that a sense of the unity 
of all knowledge will, to a certain degree, be unconsciously 
developed in his mind. In regard to certain of the great divis- 
ions of human knowledge, this relation is so evident that they 
cannot be properly presented at all unless the relation be made 
clear. Such studies are history and geography. 

2. The recommendations upon the subject of language should 
be broadened to cover the production of good English by 
the child himself, with the suggestion of suitable topics and 
proper methods. This report confines itself to the absorptive 
side of education and ignores that development of power over 
nature, man, and 
ties and free expression of thought. 
as something for the child to use himself, the great means by 
which he is to assert his place in civilization, and exert his 
influence for good, is nowhere referred to except in the vaguets 
This statement in regard to language applies almost 


self, which comes from free exercise of facul- 
The study of language 


way. 
equally well to drawing, and here is made evident the impor- 
tance of the form of correlation to which I have just referred. 
‘The proper material for the training of the child in expression 
is that which is furnished by the study of man and nature. 
Ilis mind being filled with high themes, he asserts his individu- 
ality, expresses himself in regard to them, and thereby gains at 
once both a closer and clearer comprehension of what he has 
studied, and also the power by which he may become a factor 
in his generation. 

3. TI would wish to omit the word ‘‘ weekly ” where it occurs 
in the discussion of the subjects of general history and science, 
of time in the 


unless it be understood to mean that an amount 


school year equivalent to sixty minutes weekly be given to 
each of these subjects. It is often better to condense these 
studies into certain portions of the year, giving more time to 
and using them as the to a certain 


I believe that, especially with 


them each week, basis, 


degree, of language work. 
young children, clearer concepts are produced by such con- 
nected study, pursued for fewer weeks, than by lessons seven 
days apart. 

4. In my judgment manual training should not be limited to 
the seventh and eighth grades, but should begin in the kinder- 
garten with the simple study of form from objects and the 
reproduction in paper of the objects presented, and should ex- 
tend, ina series of carefully graded lessons, through all the 
grades, leaving, however, the heavier tools, such as the plane, 
for the seventh and eighth grades. By these means an interest 
is kept up in the various human industries, sympathy for all 
labor is created, and a certain degree of skill is developed ; 
moreover, the interest of the pupils in their schoolis greatly en- 
hanced. Manual training has often proved the magnet by 
which boys at the restless age have been kept in school instead 
of leaving for some gainful occupation. 

5. I desire to suggest that geometry may be so taught as to 
be a better mathematical study than algebra to succeed or accom- 
pany arithmetic in the seventh and eighth grades. I do not 
refer particularly to inventional geometry, to which the Com- 
mittee accords a slighting attention, but to constructive geom- 
etry and the simplest propositions in demonstrative geometry, 
thus involving the comprehension of the elementary geometric 
forms and their more obvious relations. This study may be 
made of special interest in connection with manual training and 
drawing, while it presents fewer difficulties to the immature 
mind than the abstractions of algebra, since it connects more 
directly with the concrete, by which its presentation may often 
be aided. 

6. While agreeing fully with the majority of the Committee 
that the full scientific method should not be applied to the study 
of elementary science by young children, yet I am compelled to 
favor more of experimentation and observation by the child, 
and less of telling by the teacher than the report would seem 
to favor. 

7. IT would go farther than the majority of the Committee, 
and insist that, except in rare cases, there should be no special- 
ization of the teaching force below the high school, and that 
even in the first years of the high school, so far as possible, 
specialization should be subordinated to a general care of the 
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child’s welfare and oversight of his methods of study, which 
are impossible when a corps of teachers give instruction, each 
in one subject, and see the student only during the hour of 
recitation. 

8. While in the main I agree with the bald statements under 
the head ‘+ Correlation by synthesis of studies,” since reference 
is made to only a very artificial mode of synthesis not at all in 
vogue in this country, I must dissent emphatically from this 
portion of the report as by inference condemning a most im- 
portant department of correlation, to which I have referred 
earlier. The doctrine of concentration is not necessarily arti- 
ficial; rather it refers to the higher unity, of which this Com- 
mittee has spoken in glowing terms as belonging to the prov- 
ince of higher education. It also includes the division of the 
school curriculum into content and form, which this Committee 
inferentially adopts in its treatment of language. I do not be- 
lieve, any more than do the majority of the Committee, that 
the entire course of study can be literally and exactly centred 
about a single subject, nor do I believe in any artificial correla- 
tion; but there is a natural relation of all knowledges, which 
this Committee admits in various places, and which is the basis 
of a proper synthesis of studies, according to the psychological 
principle of apperception. 

9. If by the term ‘ oral,” as applied to lessons in biography 
and in natural science, the the word 
would imply, that the instruction is to be given in the form of 
lectures by the teacher, I cannot in full agree with the Commit- 
tee’s conclusions. As I have already stated, in natural science 
the work should be largely that of observation, and in history 


and biography, while in the very lowest grades the teachers 


Committee means, as 


should tell the children stories, as soon as it is possible the 
desired information should be obtained by the student through 
reading. ‘To this end the reading lesson in school should be 
properly correlated with his other studies, and he should be 
advised as to his home reading. The information thus obtained 
should be the subject of conversation in the class, and should 
furnish the material for much of the written language work of 
the children. 

10. I must dissent emphatically and entirely from that por- 
tion of the report which recommends that a text-book in gram- 
mar be introduced into the fifth year of the child’s school life. 
It is a question in my mind whether it would not be better if the 
text-book were not introduced into the grades below the high 
school at all. Certainly it should not appear before the sev- 
enth year. Such knowledge of grammar as will familiarize the 
child with the structure of the sentence, the basis of all lan- 
guage and as will enable him to use correctly forms of speech 
which the necessities of expression require, should be given orally 
by the teacher in connection with the child’s written work, when 
needed; but against the introduction of a text-book upon gram- 
mar, the most abstruse of all the subjects of the school curricu- 
lum, when the pupil is not more than ten years old, I must protest. 
Instead of that, the child should devote much time, some every 
day, to writing upon proper themes in the best English he can 
command, furnishing occasion to the teacher to correct such 
errors as he may make, and acquiring by use acquaintance with 
the correct forms of grammar. If, as will doubtless be the 
case in most cities, local conditions render the introduction of 
Latin into the eighth grade inadvisable, this study of grammar 
may be made in that grade somewhat more intensive. 

11. If by a text-book in geography is meant that which is 
commonly understood by the term, and not simply geographical 
reading matter, in my judgment, it should not be introduced 
earlier than the fifth year. 

These suggestions and expressions of dissent, if approved by 
the Committee, would necessitate some change in the programme 
submitted, the most important of which would be the making 
room for the production of English in the grades. This could 
be provided in the first and second grades by taking some of the 
time devoted to penmanship and doing the work partly in con- 
nection with the reading classes. In the third and fourth grades 
it should take some of the time devoted to penmanship and 
should be studied also in connection with geography and reading, 
and in the fifth and sixth grades it should take all of the time 
given to grammar. 

I regret to be compelled to express dissent upon sO many 
points, but as most of them appear to me vital and as the differ- 
ences appear to be not merely superficial but fundamental, 
affecting and affected by one’s entire educational creed, I cannot 
do otherwise. To most of the report I most gladly give my 
assent and approval. 


BY L. H. JONES, OF CLEVELAND. 

I agree most heartily with the main features of the foregoing 
report of the sub-committee on correlation of studies. It is 80 
admirable in its analysis of subjects and in its statement of 
comparative education values, and so suggestive in its practical 
applications to teaching, that I regret to find myself appearing 
in any way to dissent from its conclusions. Indeed, my princi- 
pal objection is not against anything contained in the report 
(unless it be against a possible inference which might be drawn 
at one point), but it refers rather to what seems to me to be an 
omission. 

In addition to all the forms of correlation recommended in the 
report, it seems to me possible to make a correlation of subjects 
in a programme in such way that the selection of subject-matter 
may be to some extent from all fields of knowledge. 
selections should be such as are related to one another so as to 
be mutually helpful in acquisition. They should be the main 


features of knowledge in the different departments. 


These 


These different departments from which the chosen subjects 
should be taken must be fundamental ones and must be suffi- 
ciently numerous to represent universal culture. The report 
itself indicates conclusively what these are. 

Reference is made in the report to various attempts that have 
been made to correlate subjects of study. 

A very just criticism is made upon that attempt at correlation 
by the use of the story of Robinson Crusoe as acentre of correla- 
tion. It is distinctly pointed out in the report that the expe- 
riences of Robinson Crusoe are lacking in many of the elements 
of universal culture, and in many elements of education needed 
to adjust the individual properly to the civilization of our time 
and country. It is equally evident that the attempt to make 
this story the centre of correlation leads directly to trivial exer- 
cises in other subjects in order to make them ‘ correlate” with 
Robinson Crusoe. It is also shown in the report that it natu- 
rally leads to fragmentary knowledge of many subjects very 
much inferior to that clear, logically connected knowledge of a 
subject which may be had by pursuing it without reference to 
correlating it with all others. 

It is at this point that in my judgment a wrong inference is 
permitted by the report. 

It does not, as it seems to me, follow that, because correlation 
based on Robinson Crusoe is a failure, all correlations having 
the same general purpose will necessarily prove failures. For 
my own part, I do not believe that correlation needs any ‘‘ centre,” 
outside the child ard its natural activities. If, however, it 
seems wiser to give special prominence to any given field of 
acquisition, it should, in my judgment, be accorded to language 
and its closely related subjects---reading, spelling, writing, com- 
posing, study of literature, etc., etc. Indeed, language as a 
mode of expression is organically related to thinking, in all 
fields of knowledge, as form is related to content. A ‘* system” 
or ‘* programme” of correlation on this basis would seek for 
fundamental ideas in all the leading branches and make them 
themes of thought and occasions of language exercises. The 
selections would omit all trivialities in all subjects, and would 
not attempt to correlate for the mere sake of correlation; but 
would seek to correlate wherever by such correlation kindred 
themes may be made to illuminate one another. To illustrate, 
concrete problems in arithmetic would be sought that would 
clearly develop and illustrate mathematical ideas and their appli- 
cation; but in a secondary way these problems would be sought 
for in the various departments of concrete knowledge---geogra- 
phy, history, physics, chemistry, astronomy, meteorology, politi- 
cal, industrial, or domestic economy. But none of these themes 
would be so relied upon for problems as to compel one to choose 
unreasonable or trivial relations on which to base them. The 
problems themselves should represent true and important facts 
and relations of the other subjects as surely and rigidly as they 
should involve correct mathematical principles; and all such 
exercises should be rightly related to the child’s education in 
language. 

In like manner, when a child is engaged in nature study of 
any kind, some valuable problems in mathematics may be found 
rightly related both to the subject directly in hand and the 
child’s natural progress in arithmetic. Also many of the lessons 
in nature study are directly related to some of the finest liter- 
ature ever produced, in which analogies of nature are made the 
means of expression for the finest and most delicate of the human 
experiences. When the child has mastered the physical facts 
on which the literary inspiration is based is the true time to give 
him the advantage of the study of such literature. These ideas 
are not only rightly related to one another, but to the mind itself. 
It is, so to speak, the nascent moment when the mind can easily 
and fully master what might else remain an impenetrable mys- 
tery ; and all because subjects and occasion have come into happy 
conjunction. 

This is not the place in which to attempt any elaboration of 
such a system of correlation. But I feel that its absence from 
the report may make many persons feel that the latter is so far 
incomplete. 


BY OF BROOKLYN. 


With the main lines of thought in this report I find myself in 
agreement. With many of its details, however, I am not in 
accord. TI regret to have to express my dissent from its conclu- 
sions in the following particulars : --- 


WILLIAM H. MAXWELL, 


1. The report makes too little of the uses of grammar as sup- 
plying canons of criticism which enable the pupil to correct his 
own English, and. as furnishing a key (grammatical analysis 
that gives him the power to see the meaning of obscure or in- 
volved sentences. 

2. For the study of literature, complete works are to be pre- 
ferred to the selections found in school readers. 

3. That species of language exercise known as paraphrasing 
I regard as harmful. 

4. The study of number should not be omitted from the first 


year in school. Practice in the primary operations of arith- 
metic should not be omitted from the seventh and eighth years. 
The quadratic equation should be reserved for the high school. 

5. The foreign language introduced into the elementary 
school course should be a modern language --- French or Ger- 
man. Latin should be reserved for those who have time ani 
opportunity to master its literature. 

6. In the general programme of studies, the school day is 
cut up into too many short periods. The tendency of such a 
programme as that in the text would be to destroy repose of 
mind and render reflection almost an impossibility. 

7. I desire to express my agreement with the opinions 
stated in Sections 2, 3, 6, and9 of Mr. Gilbert’s dissenting 
opinion; and, in the main, with what Mr. Jones says on th 
correlation of studies. 





Dissent from Dr. Draper’s Report. 


BY EDWIN P. SEAVER, BOSTON. 


I find myself in general accord with the doctrines of the 
report. There is only one feature of it from which I feel 
obliged to dissent, and that is an important though not neces- 
sarily a vital one. I refer to the office of school director. | 
see no need of such an officer elected by the people, and T do 
see the danger of his becoming a part of the political organiza- 
tion for the dispensation of patronage. 

All power and authority in school affairs should reside ulti- 
mately in the board of education, consisting of not more than 
eight persons appointed by the mayor of the city, to hold office 
four years, two members retiring annually and eligible for re- 
appointment once and no more. This board should appoint as 
its chief officer a superintendent of instruction, whose tenure 
should be during good behavior and efficiency, and whose pow- 
ers and duties should be toa large extent defined by statute 
law, and not wholly or chiefly by the regulations of the board 
of education. The superintendent of instruction should have 
a seat and voice but not a vote in the board of education. The 
board of education should also appoint a business agent, and 
define his powers and duties in relation to all matters of build- 
ings, repairs, and supplies, substantially as set forth in the 
report in relation to the school director. ; 

All teachers should be appointed and annually reappointed 
or recommended by the superintendent of instruction, until 
after a sufficient probation they are appointed on a tenure dur- 
ing good behavior and efficiency. 

All matters relating to courses of study, text-books, and ex- 
aminations should be left to the superintendent and his assist- 
ants, constituting a body of professional experts who should be 
regarded as alone competent to deal with such matters, and 
should be held accountable therefor to the board of education 
only in a general way, and not in particular details. 

LANE, CHICAGO. 


BY ALBERT G. 


I concur in the recommendations of the sub-committee on 
the Organization of City School Systems as summarized in th¢ 
concluding portion of the report, omitting in item THIRD the 
words, ‘‘And that it be constituted of two branches acting 
against each other.” Omit rirru, ‘t But we think it preferable 
that he be chosen in the same way that members of the board 
are chosen and be given veto power upon the acts of the board.” 
I recommend that the veto power be given to the president of 
the board. 








A Local Agent in each County is wanted by the 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Association, 6034 Wood: 
lawn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








In full accord with the recommendations 
of the «‘ Committee of Ten.’’ 
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Cloth, 318 pages. . ; ; 


HESE exercises have been written for the purpose 
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PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN THE 


to Botany. 


SPALDING, 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Introduction price, 80 cents. 


of indicating the character of the work in Botany re- 


quired for admission to the University of Michigan, and at the same time to help the student to approach 


the study of plant life in a practical and philosoph‘cal way. 


Plants have been selected that are common every- 


where. ‘The spirit of the book is distinctly that of the laboratory, and it is to be used as a laboratory guide 
rather than as a text-book, although frequent reviews and summaries are provided for. The book may be 
satisfactorily covered in a half-year, though it is recommended that a full year shall be given to the work. It is 
believed that a means is here provided for obtaining a suitable preparation for more advanced work, and that 
this preparation is now easily within the reach of every teacher and pupil. 


B. P. CoLton, Professor of Biology, Illinois State Nor- 
mal University: It will be a valuable book for any teacher 
of the subject, and a fine thing for the student. There is 
hardly anything of the kind with plants so far as I know. 


D. C. HEATH & 


BOSTON. 7 


NEW YORK. .° 


CHARLES E. Bessey, Professor of Botany, University 
of Nebraska, and State Botanist: Its use in the high and 
other preparatory schools will do much to raise the 
standard of botanical preparation. 


CO., Publishers, 


CHICAGO, 
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A contribution to genetic and comparative psychology. It deals in detail with the child’s mental growth, and 
with questions concerning the nature and capacities of the animal mind. Special treatment is given to the problem 
of the origin of the mental faculties, such as Attention, Memory, etc. Although the book is mainly scientific in its 
method and results, the author hopes to interest teachers of a psychological turn by such chapters as “ Educational 
Bearings of Imitation,” “ Social Suggestions,” etc. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 28-30: Southeastern Nebraska Educational 
Association, Beatrice. 

April 3-5: North Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Norfolk. 

April 4: Southeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Milwaukee. 

April 45: Central Nebraska Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Aocrora. 

April 11-13: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
c'ation, Covncil Binffe. 

A pril 18 20: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ Asso- 
ciaticn, Sioux City. 

June 18-20: Missouri State Teachers’ Association, 
Pertle Springs. 

Jaly 5-12: National Educational Association, 
Denver, Col. 

July 9-12: American Institute of Instruction, 
Portland, Me. 


IOWA. 


Educational meetings at Council Bluffs, South- 
western Association, April 11, 12, and 13. At 
Sioux City, Northwestern Association, April 18, 
19, aod 20. 

County superintendents’ meetings at Cedar 
Rapids, April 3 and 4; at Council Bluffs, April 
10 and 11; at Sioux City, April 17 and 18; at 
Des Moines, April 24 and 25; at Ottamwa, April 
80 and Mey 1; at Charles City, May 15 and 16. 

The meeting of the Southeastern Association at 
Fairfield, February 14, 15, and 16, had an eonroll- 
ment of 701 teachers. Burlington, Keokuk, Ot- 
tumwa, and many smaller places, gave their 
teachers the day if they desired to attend. Many 
directors of rural districts did the same. The 
representative men and women from al! parts of 
the state were present, together with a large num- 
ber of achool directors and country school teachers. 

At the same time, the county meeting at Dyers- 
ville, in Dabuque county, called out an attendance 
of 500, composed of school directors, school 
teachers, and many citizons. 

At Des Moines, March 2, over a hundred school 
direc'ors from all parts of the county were in 
council the entire day. 


MICHIGAN, 


The Hustler of the high school at Coldwater 
publishes a gocd portrait of Egbert L. Uriggs, the 
superintendent. Mr. Briggs is forty years of age, 


a vative of Michigan, a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; has been tesching twenty-three 
vears wholly in this state, mostly in New Haven, 
Richmond, Eaton Rapids, Grand Haven, and Cold- 
water. He is » wide-awake, thoroughly earnest, 
practical educator. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


The free text-book bill bids fair to lie on the 
shelf another year, owing to the enormous ex- 
penee connected with enforcing it. Some feasible 
plan must be presented to the law-makers for 
economizing in school matters, though to employ 
clerks and cloak-room janitors without number, at 
the expense of the taxpayers, does not in the least 
embarrass their conscience. 


NEW YORE. 


The School masters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity beld ite sixtieth reg lar monthly meeting 
March 9, Columbia College. The book review com- 
mittee and the committee on educational periodi- 
cals presented reports Theaddresscf the day was 
given by Presidsnt J G. Scharman of Cornell. His 
title was ‘‘Some Unosettled Problems of Sec- 
ondary Education.’”’ In view of the prominence 
of Dr. Schurman in edacational circles, it was 
hoped that all the members of the association 
would make speoc'al efforts to attend. Charles 
A. Smith, Wilson and Kellogg echool, New York 
city, was a candidate for active membership in tbe 
association. All mea and women interested in the 
work of the Schoo'masters’ Association are cor- 
dially invited to attend its meetings, held on the 
second Saturday of each month, from October to 
May, at the time and place indicated in the first 
paragraph, Theodore C. Michill, secretary, 133 
Weat 48th street, New York city. 

The board of education of New York city has 
appointed Mrs. W. S. Reinaford, wife of the 
rector of St. Gaorge’s church, as a school trustee 
of the eighteenth ward. Sne is the first woman to 
be appointed to that «ffice in this city for many 
years. Her term of office continues until 1899. 

School Commissioner A. Edeon Hall of the sec- 
ond district, Saratoga county, is making arrange- 
ments for the annual teachers’ institute for the 
second commissioners’ district. The institute will 
be csrried out on the asme plan as last year, whe2 
it attracted attention all over the state. It will be 
condacted April 22-26 at Saratoga Springs by 
State Institute Conductors A. S. Downing, who 
was here last year, and Welland Hendrick, for- 
merly principal of the high school at that place. 
They will be assiet.d by Miss Eggleston, who is 











CHOOL TEACHERS WANTED. All grades, paying 

positions, cheap transportation, and means to 
reach the Southwest arranged by SOUTHWEST EDPv- 
CATIONAL BUBEAU, North Enid, Oklahoma. 2t 


Teachers Wanted! serene oc okwwour 


lawn Ave., Chicago. 4,000 positions filled. 


Wanted: 


Lady teacher of English and History in Presby- 
terian College in the West; salary, $800. Also, 
colored female teacher of Music and common 
branches; salary, $50 per month; South. 
Address 
CENTRAL SCHOOL BUREAU, 
11-1t 1365 Broadway, Alliance, Ohio. 











FOREICN TOURS. 


The National Summer School 


The best Corps of Instructors obtainable. 
Reasonable Prices for Board and Taition. 
A Beautiful Section of Country. 

Special Rates to Clubs. 

Circulars Free to all Applicants. 
Address SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Manager, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


EACHERS! 





Strictly first class; small, select parties; choice of| 
18 routes; peraonaliy conducted ; annually since 1881; | 
prices, $184, $218, $278, $316, etc.; sailings, June 21 
and 29; descriptive pamphlet sent. | 
Supt. F. MARTIN TOWNSEND, Marshall, Mich. 


FORTY-TWO ESCORTED PARTIES 


BETWEEN 


May 18 ‘0 BU 0 From $175 
July 13 to to $750, 
and from 31 days to 101 days’ daration. 
Mention this paper, state time and money at dis- 
posal, or trip desired, and programmes will be sent. 
INDEPENDENT tickets everywhere. OCKAN tickets 
H. GAZE & SONS, Ltd., 113 Broadway, N. Y. 

201 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
135 So. Fifth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
204 So. Clark 8t., Chicago, Iils. 








A Chance to get 


SCHOOL PROPERTY 


D 


SUMMER HOTEL 


(Furnished) 
AT A BARCAIN. 


A fine new frame building; over 60 rooms; has 
all of the latest improvements, gas, water, etc. 
Situated at Pewee Valley, 16 miles east of Louis. 
ville, Ky. 
Delightful and healthy location. 
Built in 1890, and cost $60,c00. 
Will be sold at less than half. 
Address 
A. H. McATEE, 
Sec’y Fal's City Insurance Co,, 
‘I-tt LovISvVILLE, Ky. 

















HEN CORRESPONDING WI 
wi, mention this A a ADVERTISERS, 


The book that is now 
being widely used as a 
supplementary reader is 


”«“THE CENTURY 
BOOK FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS.” 


It is ‘‘the story of the Government,” by El- 
bridge S. Brooks, describing the adventures of 
a party of bright young people in Washington, 








and what they learned there: how the Govern- 
ment was founded, what are the duties of the 
President, Congress, Supreme Court, various 


departments,—the making of the flag, etc. Jt 
combines a delightful story with the helpfulness 


of a history. Issued under the auspices of the 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, 
with preface by General Horace Porter. 250 
large pages, 207 engravings. Price $1.50 at 


retail, with special rates to schools. A single 
sample copy sent to any reader of this paper for 
$7.00,— money refunded if book is returned. 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


THE COMPLETE TEXT OF 
THE REPORT OF 


The Committee of 15 


is printed in the March 


Educational Review. 


35 cents a copy,!$3.00 a year (10 Nos.). 


Special rates on the March No. to Teachers desiring 
to use this valuable report in quantities 
with their classes. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 


New York. 


School Pins Raised metal letters, any 
— ‘initial, with class colors. 
Sterling Silver 25c, $2.00 per doz. 
Y Silver plated roc. .75 
Catalogue for ’95 free. 
McRae & Keeler, Attieboro, Mass, 









WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


a COCUAS AND CHOCOLATES 


<a_ $2 On this Continent, have received 


yo2F HIGHEST AWARDS 







m the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


In Europe and America. 


| Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
} lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

~ used in say, of their preparations. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a Cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 















considered the best primary instructress in the 
country; Miss Gratia L. Rice, instructor of draw- 
ing; Dr. E. N. Jones, principal of the Platisbargh 
normal school; and Professor Bugbee of the 
Oneonta normal! school, and others. 





OHIO. 


The Western Reserve University of Cleveland is 
to have a sammer school from Jaly 1 to 27, under 
the direction of Professor H. E. Bourne, Station 
B., Cleveland. Among the instructors are Pro 
fessor Aikins, on ‘' Educational Paychology”’ ; 
Professor Ayer, ‘* English Composition’’; Pro- 
fessor Bouroeon *‘ The History of Edacation”’ ; 
Professor Cartis, on ‘‘ Philosophy’’; Professor 
Daering, on “ Methods of Teaching’’; Professor 
Emery, on “ Latin ’’; Professor Harris, on 
** Methods of Teachking’’; Professor Hulme, on 
** Old English.”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


George H. Cliff, principal of the Philadelphia 
girls’ normal school, was the only Philadelphia 
educator at the Cleveland meeting, so far as 
reported. 


WISCONSIN. 


Saperintendent G W Peckham of Milwaukee 
has done the cause of kindness to animals great 
service by insisting that every teacher in the citv 
read to her pupils, in the spring of each year, the 
following statate :— 

SxEc. 249, It shall be unlawful for any person cr 
persons to injure or destroy avy kind of birds within 
the city of Milwaukee. Any person found throwing 
stones, or shooting, or using any implements with 
the intention of killing or injuring any bird wi'hin 
said city. shall be punished by a flue of not less than 
five dollars nor more than twenty-five dollars for 
each and every offense. 


It is also required that the reading of this law 





be made the basis of two talke — one on ‘* Respect 
for Law as Essential to Good Citizenship,’’ and 
one on ‘’ Kindness to Auimals.’’ With the latter 
talk read from Whittier’s Child Life ‘* Who Stole 
the Bird’s Nest?’’ ‘* The Browo Thrush,’’ and 
‘‘ A Bird’s Eye View,’’ pages 67-70. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


At a recent meeting of ths Malden school board 
the committee on increased school accom- 
modations recommended a ten-room brick build- 
iog, with a hall, for the Linden district, instead of 
an eight-room building, which the aldermen have 
voted to build. It was also recommended that a 
ten-room brick building be erected in the Belmont 
district, and a six-room building in the west dis- 
trict. Ia relation to the Belmont district, it was: 
stated that the pupils could be accommodated by 
adding four more rooms to the present building, 
but that would give only temporary relief. The 
report was referred to the city government, with 
the r endation that the proposed buildings 
be constructed as soon as possible, as the schools 
in those districts are very much crowded. It was 
voted to close the evening schools March 25. 

The ded‘cstion of the new Drury hall connected 
with the Howard Seminary in Bridgewater at- 
tracted a large number of people, and the pro- 
gramme was carried out in a successful manner. 
Previous to the exercises there was a reception in 
the drawing rooms. The address of the day was 
delivered by F. E. Howard, who gave a brief his- 
tory of the founder of the school. He formally 
named the building Drury hall, in bonor of Mrs, 
Jalia Drary, whose husband left $35 000 to the 
institution, which it will get at the death of Mrs. 
Drury. Remarks were made by Hon Robert O. 
Harris of East Bridgewater, Judge George Alden, 
Rev. Mr. Jenks, and other:. 

Mies Elien M. Barr died in Boston, February 7, 
after a short illness. The deceased was born here 
in 1840, and graduated from the Medford high 
school, in which institution she held for many 
years the position of assistant. After leaving 
Medford, she taught a few years in Boston before 








STATE OF OHIO, CITY oF TOLEDO, 
Lucas County. 
FRANK J. CHENEY meskes oath that be is the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. CHENEY & Uo., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County and 
State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay the 
sumof ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for each 
and every case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
the use of HALL’s CATARRH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my pres- 
ence, this 6th dav of December, A.D 1886. 
(SEAL.] A. W. GLEASON, Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blond and mucous surfaces of the 
system. Send for testimonials, free. 
F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, 0. 


te” Sold by Druggists. Tbe. 
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The University Tutorial Series. 
W. B. CLIVE, Publisher, 


London and New York. 





Ready.) 


tion Questions. 


and Examination 
Second Edition. 


Questions. 


Vol. 
BOOK OF. 


By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 
and Enlarged.) 


By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 


THE TUTORIAL PHYSICS. 


By R. Waxvuace Stewart, D.Sc. Lond., First in First-Class Honors 
in Physics at B.Sc.; and E Catrcuroon, B.Sc. Lond., qualified 
for the University Scholarship in Physics. 


Vol. I. — SOUND, TEXT-BOOK OF. 


By E. Catcupoor, B.Sc. Lond., Lecturer in Physics at University 
Tutorial College, and R. W. Stewart, D. Sc. Lond. $1.00. (Just 


In Four Volumes. 


Vol. If.— HEAT, TEXT-BOOK OF. 


With Eighty-one Diagrams and numerous Calculations and Examina- 
By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. 


Vol. Ill. — LIGHT, TEXT-BOOK OF. 


With One Hundred and Eleven Diagrams and numerous Calculations 


Second Edition. $1.00. 


By R. W. Srewart, D.Sc. $1.00. 


1V.— MAGNETIS!1 AND ELECTRICITY, TEXT- 


With One Hundred and Fifty-nine Diagrams and numerous Examples. 


Revised 


$1.00. (Second Edition. 


HEAT AND LIGHT, ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF. 


Second Edition. 


$1.00. 





cation, 


Complete Descriptive List of Books, embracing Latin and Greek Classics, Translations, 
the English Language, Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Science, mailed gratis on appli- 


New York: 65 Fifth Avenue. 
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E THOD In THE stupy oF BOTANY 
IS THE ALL-IMPORTANT FACTOR. 


“ KeLtcerman’s Erements or Borany” is comprehensive without being ponder- 
ous and is more practical in its teachings than any text book on the subject yet 
It is logical, thorough, and natural. 
tions, and analyses are systematic, clear, and accurate. 
of the book is given to ECONOMIC BOTANY, in which is seen how man depends upon 
the vegetable kingdom for food, clothing, fuel, shelter, furniture, tools, medicine, 
etc., and the plants which best supply each are described and discussed. 

We also offer “ PLant Awatysis,” by the same author, which is a classified 
list of the wild flowers of the United States, with keys for analysis and identifica- 


It 


glossary and index. 


flexible pocket form, and is intended to be used in the field. 
ble companion to “ Elements of Botany. 


For further information and samples, address the publishers. 
school with which you are connected and character of such connection. 


JOHN E. POTTER & COMPANY, | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


NEW YORK. 


. 
' 
Leen e eee Ree R eee Ree EROS OEE E REESE TEER E EERE EERE E EERE ERE E EEE ETHERS EERE EEEE TEESE E ERE EEE EERE EE EE ESHER EESEREE HOES ROR Eee een eee Eee neneeeneeeeaeereeneseeeneucececceaceees 
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All its classifications, deduc- 
A special department 


ae 


is prepared in handsome and convenient 
It makes a valua- 


9)’ 


In correspondence, give location of 


BOSTON. CHICAGO. 























organ.zing avd opening a schovl of her own in ike 
latter city in 1884, which she conducted with 
marked success and took high rank as an educa. 
tor. Miss Barr was ever ready to entertain her 
friends and contribute to the happiness of others, 
who instantly felt the potentiality of her strong 
personality and commanding manner. 








WEBSTER’S ADVICE TO WINTHROP. 

A LESSON OF EXPERIENCE — IN THE HARSH 
SCHOO] OF EXPERIENCE MAN LEARNS THE 
RIPEST WISDOM AND I8 BEST QUALIFIED 
TO TEACH — EVERY HUMAN LIFE BEARS 
TESTIMONY TO THIS FACT, 

Daniel Webster, the greatest man cradled op 
New England soil in any century, at the goal of 
his career, looking backward and remembering his 
own experience, thus advised Robert C. Winthrop, 
then at the very threshold of that public life which 
shede such imperishable lustre on his name. 

‘‘ Winthrop, if I were as young as you are, and 
jast beginning my congressional career, I would 
adopt a different course from that which we are all 
parsuing in regard to speeches. 

** | have loat my faith in long, labored efforts, to 
be printed a week after their delivery, and to be 
scattered over the country in pamphlets which no- 
body ever reads. I would speak short and often. 
I would take some part in every important discus 
son, and I would prepare every word which I pro- 
posed to say, and write it out befurehand, so as to 
give a copy to the reporters the moment I sat down. 
In thie way the next morning’s paper would let my 
constitu: m's and the country see and read preciiely 
what I had ssid.’’ 

Can this advice not be given with equal emphasis 
in relation to advertising ? If the great orator 
makes one mighty ¢ffort on some stated occasion 
and then lapses into silence, be is lost in the swift 
tide ef events the remainder of the time. Heard 
often, he is constantly in the public thought. So, 
if the merchant bas one grand display and does 
nothing the rest of the year, or only appearsin print 
occasionally, people forget and turn eleewhere the 
rest of the year. But let the daily colamns pro- 
c'aim his bargains ip an attractive and novel man- 
ner, and the tide of trade to his counters is cease- 
lese in its flow. Itis never permitted to ebb; is 
charged with constant success. 

As Webster said to Winthrop, ‘‘ Speak, speak,’’ 
we say to business men, ‘' Advertise, advertise.” 
Be heard often in the right places and thousands 
of readers will become your daily audience, never 
fergetting when to trade. 

PETTINGILL & Co., Boston, 








BEN COBBESPONDING with Adver- 
tsers please mention this Journal. 





DUPLOMA HY 


Les, indeed, and beauties, too. In stoch and lo order. Steel 
plates, lithographs, and etchings. New designs, expressive 
wordings. Also the best and cheapest Reports, Records, and 
General School Supplies. Please state kind and size of 


School, and write names plainly. 
Oheppant & Burgett: 
Bar ¥81. Columbus, Ohio, . 


The Professor 


AND 


The Student 


Are admirably served, Life Insurance-wise, 
by the reliable 






AID ASSOCIATION. 
1874 Es.ablished Twenty ons Years. 1895 


Its advance-payment policies meet the desires of 
those who want to pay for their life insurance only 
during their productive years, and then 


QUIT PAYING. 

Its renewable-term policies fill the needs of those 
wanting the largest amount of protection at the low- 
est price consistent with stability. 

ALL ITS POLICIES ARE ISSUED OW ITS 


LOW - RATE, ABSOLUTE-SECURITY PLAN 


(All that the name implies), 
And are equitable, concise, clean-cut, and up to date. 
Send for our book. 





MABIE and POWERS, 
503 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 
accompany on the Piane or Orgaa 
every Piano or Organ. A limited number given 
bors, we will mail you ome cepy free. Send li cents 


OLD SOUTH LEAFLETS 
Eight new Leafisats have been added to the Series. No. 48, Bradford’s 
Memoir of Elder Brewster; 49, Bradford’s First Dialogue; 50, Win- 
throp’s ** Conclusions for the Plantation of New England’’; 61, 
**New England’s First Fruits,” 1643; 62, John Elliot’s ** Indian 
Grammar Begun”; 58, John Cotton’s **God’s Promise to His Plan- 
tation’’; 54, Letters of Roger Williams to Winthop; 65, Thomas 
Hooker’s ** Way of the Churches in New England ” 

The Old South Leadiets are sold at the low price of five cents a copy, 
or four dollars per huadred, the alm being to bring valuable original 
documents within easy reach of persons interested in historical 
studies. Complete lists sent on application. 

DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTAH STUDIES, 
10-tf Old South Meeting House, Boston. 


Nature Study Helps. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for School and Home. By L. W. Russell 
Providence, R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 
Works upon general botany do not supply thé néeds of those who wish, without difficult study, to come 


to a friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they dai y meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter about 


our native trees. 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. New 
and Revised Edition, By CLARABEL GuMAN. Boards. Fully illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given in this book the outlines of what she has found it practicable to attempt with 
children. Each ‘lesson’ is in two parts,—one iu large print, consisting of statements of children’s ob- 
servations, ofien in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts These directions instruct the teacher as to what materials, specimens, etc., 
are to be used, where *uch materials may be procured, and how they should be handled simple outline 
drawings are provided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. The book helps a teacher to es- 
tabiish ber pupils ia habits of careful observation of nature, and such a resuit has been the author’s aim. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


ATURE STUDY 


Will receive special attention in the 


> Ky ° 
yurnal of Educatior 
Journal of Education 
DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS. 

The Journal of Education will present to its readers a vast amount of material for nature teach- 
ing, adapting it all to the season. This will reach out into all phases of plant life in flowers, and 
fruits of plants and trees; of animals, domestic and wild, home pets and foreign, especially of birds ; 
of minerals, metals, and rocks; of products for home consumption and commerce, and for the arts, 
sciences, and industries. ever before has there been presented in any periodical so much nature work 
prepared for the schools. 

SPHCIAL OF FEHR. 

We will send the Journal of Education to any address from March Ist to July rst, 1895,— the 
balance of the school year, — for 40 cents. 

Tell your friends who are not taking the Fourna/ of this trial trip offer. 
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JAMES A. STODDARD, Manager, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Managers of Agents for 
MASSACHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, AND MAINE, 

ONE DOLLAR MUSIC BOOK. 

In one hour you can leara to 

—emme by using Clark’s Lightning Chure 

Method. Ne Teacher Necessary. Should be op 

away to introduce. The price of this book is $1.00 

but if you will talk it up and sbow tt to your neigh- 

for aan Address Musicai Guide Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Mentivn this paper. 6 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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whole world. 
Physicians prescribe 


erties it contains. 


The only genuine Scott’s 
colored wrapper. 


Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 





For Twenty Years 


Scott’s Emulsion has been endorsed by physicians of the 
There is no secret about its ingredients, 


Scott’s Emulsion 


because they know what great nourishing and curative prop- 
They know it is what it is represented 
to be ; namely, a perfect emulsion of the best Norway Cod- 
liver Oil with the hypophosphites of lime and soda. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, Weak Lungs, Consump- 
tion, Scrofula, An#mia, Weak Babies, Thin Children, Rickets, Mar- 
asmus, Loss of Flesh, General Debility, and all conditions of Wasting. 


Refuse inferior substitutes ! 
Send for pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion, 


All Druggists. 











Emulsion is put in sa/mon- 






FREE. 
50 cents and $I. 













CONNECTICUT CLASSICAL AND 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


The fourth annval meeting of the Connecticut 
Association of Classical and High School Teach- 
ers was held at Hartford, on February 23 About 
seventy teachers were in attendance. Principal 
Isaac Thomas of the Hillhouse high school, New 
Haven, presided. 

Professor William North Rice of Wesleyan 
University, Frederick S Morrison of the Hartford 
public high school, Horace D. Taft of Watertown, 
Martin E. Jensen of the Norwich Free Academy, 
and Mise Marion P. Whiting of the Hillbouse high 
school, New Haven, discussed the various features 
of the different branches taught ia high schools. 

The report of the committee upon atatistics of 
secondary schools in the state was read by the 
chairman, Professor Frederick S Morrison of the 
Hartford public high school. The report dealt 
with four grade high schools. Of these there are 
thirteen in Hartford county, tenin New Haven, 
two in New London, three in Fairfield, three in 
Winodham, four in Litchfield, one in Middlesex, 
and twoin Tolland. In Hartford ccunty there are 
four private schools which come ander this grade. 
The detailed report of Hartford county shows a 
marked increase in the number of teachers and 


pupile. The following table will show the fizuree 
at a glance :— 
Women Men 

Year. Teachers. Teachers Total. Pupils 
1891 22 27 49 1,321 
1892 25 30 55 1,442 
1893 30 85 65 1 592 
1894 82 40 72 1,718 


From these schools in 1891, 28 boys and 17 girle 
were sent to college; in 1892, 29 boys and 15 girls; 
in 1893, 88 boya and 17 girls; in 1894, 44 boye 
aod 11 girls. 

The high achoole of Connecticut send graduates 
to fifty-seven diffsrent colleges. There are in the 
state seventy-two private schools, having 1,590 
pupils over sixteen years of age. 

Mr. Morrison « ff sred a set of resolations « xprees- 
ing the appreciation of the association of the value 
of the etatistics published by the state board, and 
that teachers be rs qu sted to co-operate by send 
ing in answers to questions. The resolations were 
adopted. Saveral teach ra spoke on the matter of 
making distiaction between endowed schools, which 
are really public schools, and privateachools. The 
committee was inatructed to confer with Sacretary 
Hine in this matter. 

The report of the committee on secondary school 
programmes was presented by the chairman, Pro- 
fessor M M. Marble of the Hillhouse high school 
in New Haven. The committee in constructing 
these programmes aimed to maks them accord 
with the recommendations of the conferences of 
December, 1892. The committee has endeavored 
to include such studies as are of fundamental im- 
portance, to prepsre and give right of way to a 
general English course, and to make this course 
edacationally the strongest ; in the college prepar- 
atory courses to give primary consideration to the 
existing college requiremen's; to harmonize the 
courses and to postpone d ff srentiation of courses, 
as far as possible, until the third year. Priated 
slips containing the four courses for four years 
each were provided and distributed. The four 
courses are English, classical, Latin acientific, 
and m dern language scientific. 

In conclusion, Mr. Marble presented a set of 


resolations approving the course as presented by | 


the committee; that the first three years of the 


course be accepted for + quivalent courses at a aci- | 


entific school, and that the authorities of scientific 
schools be requested so to receive them. 

Professor Gaorge A. Booth, the head of the 
commercial department of the Hillhouse high 
achool, New Haven, presented a scheme for a 
commercial course at the public schools ‘It 
takes longer,’’ said P.cfessor Booth, ‘to train a 
man for business than it does for college, and yet 
there is no provision made in our public schools for 
this large class of pupils. A man goes through 
college and enters business For the first two or 
three years he gets instruction from the office boy.’’ 
The commercial course, as presented by Me. 
Bo oth, is in operation at the Hillhouse high echool. 
It includes bookkeeping, commercial correspond- 


ence, ccmmercial paper, typewriting, stencgrapby, 
and mechanical drawing. 

The discussion on the foregoing courses was 
opeved by Profeseo: William North Rice of Wes- 
leyan University, who spoke on the Kaglish course. 
All studies are both disciplinary and informa- 
tional. There can be no exact proportion for this 
and that study laid down. Mach depends upon 
the future plans of thestadent. All of the courses 
offered are good courses, and a student parsuing 
axy one of them may attain a liberal education, 
and the satisfactory completion of any one of these 
courses should admit the student to any college 
At the same time the English course will be taken 
largely by those who do not intend to enter college. 
In this course the informational value should be 
more important than the dieciplinary valae. Pro- 
fessor Rice obj:cted to spending a whole year on 
botany and making physiology optional. He re- 
garded physiology as very important, and thought 
that it should be required. 

De. Robert P. Keep o Norwich made a report 
of the committee upon the examination boarde of 
the university schools. 

Officers were elected as follows: President, 
De. Robert P Keep of the Norwich Free Acad- 
emy; vice-president, W. B. Ferguson of Middle- 
town ; recording secretary, Miss M. A. Howe of 
Hartford; corresponding eecretary, B. Dwight 
Morgan of Morgan school, Cliaton; treacurer, 
Mies Clara A. Pease of Hartford: board of direc- 
tors, the « fficers and George H. Tracy of Water- 
bury, Edward S Coy of Hotchkiss schoo), Lake- 
ville, and M. M. Marble of Hillhouse high echool 
of New Haven. 


PACIFIC COAST PHILOSOPHY. 

Leaving the Atlantic states at the close of the 
year, and makiog a new home at this ‘‘ Athens 
of the Pacific,’’ I am tempted to giva some first 
impressions of the educational enterprise of this 
new wonderland. 

The recent opening of a new high school in 
Oakland at a total cost of $275,000 for the build- 
ing alone, affords some idea of the substantial 
work done by the public-school system. 

The University of California, practically at 
Oakland, with its many departments and its 281 
officers and instructors, and about 1 400 stadents, 
is the promise of the fature for the beet results io 
science. philosophy, literature, and the fi:e arts 

By invitation from our friend, Professor Howi- 
son, I attended the Philosophical Union and heard 
a discussion of Royce’s “ Re’igious Aspect of 
Philosophy.’’ An iateresting paper was read by 
Charles Milis Gayley, professor of literature, and 
since he might bs considered a representative of 
both the literary and philosopbical spirit of the 
university, I wish to submit the following extracta 
to show that io the world of thouzht our repre- 
sentative educators are binding the East and the 
Weat together more firmly than the railroad sys- 
tems do the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Discuss- 





‘ing the views of Professor Royce, our distinguished 


United States commissioner of education is also 
introdaced, because he has become a national au- 
thority on philosophic questions, and it will tend 
to show the appreciation of sach subjects to add 





that Professor Howieon kept Dr. Harrie and the 
whole ideal school of philosophers before an appre- 
ciative audience until 11 P.M. This proves that 
mind, no less thaa money, bas a hold upon our 
people here. 

At the close of his scholarly paper, Professor 
Gayley said: ‘‘In the summer of 1885, I had 
the pleasure, in company with Professor Morris, 


| of visiting Principal Caird, then at his summer 


home in Perthshire. One of our conversations 
turned upon philosophers in America, and I re- 
member well Principal Caird’s saying, that of the 
younger philosophers, he considered Royce of 
Harvard to be the most promising.’’ 

Thus it is that we can even make two worlds 
one in the sphere of thought, and for this rapid 
transit system of intercommunion the possible be- 
comes forthwith actaal at the outeet, to adopt 
a suggestive phrase so popular with Mr. Royce. 

The close fellowship between our workers here 
and New England schools gives the JOURNAL a 
deserved inflaence with California teachers. 


THE MAGAZINES 


— The Forum for March practically sweeps over 
the whole fisld of contemporaneous activity, pre- 
senting s dczan timely and interesting essays on 8 
wide variety of snbjscts, written by special sta- 
dents of the topics treated. Mr. James H Eckels 
writes on “The Basinese World vs. the Politi- 
cians”; Mr Andrew Carcegie tells “ What 
Would [ Do with the Tariff if I Were Czar”; 
Senator H. C. Lodge writes on “‘ Oar Blandering 
Foreign Policy,’’ illastrating his contention with 
recent examples of our dealing, notably with 
Hawaii and Japan; Profesor E. R. A. Seligman 
asks, ‘‘Is the Iocome Tsx Constitutional and 
Just ?’’ and argues that it is both jast and consti- 
tutional; Mc. Frederic Harrieon continues bis 
brilliant series on the Great Victorian Writers, 
with ‘* Charlotte Bronté's Place ia Literature ’’ ; 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie discusses the novel of 
romance and adventure, defining ‘* The Two Eter- 
nal Types in Fiction” ; Dr. Northrop, “the father of 
village improvement,’’ describes ‘* The Work of 
Village Improvement Societies’; Mr. Henry 
Holt continues his di. cassion of ‘‘ The Social Dis- 
content,’’ begun in the February number, this 
time suggesiing some remedies. Two other arti- 
cles closely allied to Mr. Holt’s are: ‘‘ Two Ex- 
amples of Successfal Profit-Sharing,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Biackmar; and a review by Mr. 
J.cob A. Riia of the report of the last tenement- 
house committee of New York, entitled ‘‘ The 
Tenement the Real Problem of Civilization ” 
A most interesting article is contributed by Dr. L 
Emmett Holt, an eminent physician of New York 
city, on ‘** The Antitoxine Treatment of Diphthe- 
ria.’”’ Lastly, Mr. John Gilmer Speed, who lately 
spent ‘‘A Week in New York Theatres,’’ going 
to six consecutive performances, freely criticises 
the plays presented and the actors taking part in 
them, explaining why the dramatic art in America 
isin decadence. New York: The Forum Pab- 
lishang Company. 





— An extremely interesting paper in the March 
Ladies’ Home Journal is by Dz. W. J. Rolfe, the 
Shakespearian authority, who gathers together 
everythinz that is known about Shakespeare’s 
wife, her courtship, her married life, and her 
children, and presents his material in a popular 
and most fascinatiogly-ioteresting article. Conan 
Doyle in the same magazine tella what he thinks 
are the ‘‘ Literary Aepects of America’’; while 
William Daan Howells is particularly entertaining 
in hie literary autobiography this month in telling 
of Thomas Hardy and Tolstoy, and of the g estest 
literary pa‘sion of hie life. Dr. Parkhurst falfills 
the promise of his first article, and is very strong 
in what he says of ‘* The Unit of Society, ’’ while 
Mrs. Barton Harr'son is instructive in fixing many 
of the little courtesies of social life, about which 
everybody likes tobe right. An excellent glimpse 
is afforded of the family and home life of Biil Nye, 
by Augusta Prescott. Whether women should be 
allowed into men’s c!ubs is treated humorously by 
John Kendrick Bangs. Just what women will 
wear thisspring in hats, wraps, and gowns, and 
the correct shades, are made a specialty by the 
Journal’s fashion editors, and their work, and that 
of the artists, is well done. It is a good number 
in every respect, and a beautiful one as. well, 
clothed in ite artistic cover by Albert Lynch, the 
French artist. Philadelphia: The Curtis Pab- 
lishing Company. 

— The Annals of the American Academy for 
March contains four principal papers, as follows: 
** Elected or Appointed Officials,’’ by Hon. J. G. 
Bourinot, clerk of the Canadian House of Com- 
mons; ‘‘ Pacific Railway Dabts,’”’ by R. T. Col- 
barv, E.q, of Elizsbeth, N J.; ‘* Terminology 
and the Sociological Conference,’ by Professor H. 
U. Powers of Smith College; and ‘‘ A Neglected 
Socialist,’”’ by Dz. F. C. Clark of Berlin. Two 
shorter papers are contributed by Professor A. W. 
Small of the University of Chicago, and Pcofessor 
F. H. Giddings of Colambia College. The first is 
on the ‘‘ Organic Concept of Society,’’ and the 
second on ‘' Sociology and the Abstract Sciences.’’ 
This number also contains a report of the last an- 
nual meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion and the American Historical Association, as 
well as an account of the formation of the new 
Political Science Aescciation of the Central States. 
In addition to these papers there are as usual per- 
sonal notes, book reviews and notes, notes on mu- 


adelphia: $1 00, $6 00 a year. 


— “ Mount Saint-Michel,”’ by J. Howe Adame, 
forms the subject of the leading article in the 
March Cosmopolitan. This is followed by a charm- 
ing description of ‘‘The Beautifnl Models of 
Paris’’; ‘‘A President of France,’’ by Ernest 
Daudet; “ We of the Stylas,”’ ‘* Pearl-Diving and 
Ite Perils,’ ‘‘ Baauty from an Indian’s Point of 
View,” ‘‘ The Observatory of the Vatican ’’ ; the 
serials and other interesting shorter papers. The 
regular monthly departments are filled with mate- 
rial of real value. 


— The current number of the Jenness Miller 
Monthly is filled with good things which educate, 
harmonize, and relieve the prevailing conditions 
of family life. A rich literary tinge is also creep 
ing into the pages, forming a charming variety 
when placed in the same monthly grouping with 
the best of domestic, social, and hygienic matter. 
The Kiadergarten Department is hig ly edacative 
and practical. Thera is an interesting article for 





would-b; newspaper women in the form of a valu- 
ab'e paper entitled ‘‘ Occupations for Women.’’ 
Society, ite requirements and enjoymoents, is 


of the physical consti- 
tution often comes 
from unnatural, per- 
nicious habits, con- 
tracted through 
ignorance or 
= from excesses, 
; Such habits 
= result in loss 
of manly 
“J power, nerv- 
ous exhaust- 
fon, nervous debility, impaired memory, 
low spirits, irritable temper, and a thou- 
ons ane = Sg ~ eet and 
a ilepsy, paralysis, softening of 
the Genin on even dread insanity 
times result from such reckless self-abuse. 
To reach, reclaim and restore such unfort- 
unates to health and happiness, is the aim of 
the publishers of a book written in plain but 
chaste language, on the nature, symptoms 
and curability, by home treatment, of such 
diseases, This book will be sent sealed, in 
plain envelope, on receipt of ten cents in 
stamps to Pay. — 5 M 
Address, World’s Dispensary Medical As- 
sociation, 663 Main St,, Buffalo, N. Y. 














handled to perfection in a department known ag 
‘Afternoon Tea’’ ; the Household Science Dapart- 
ment in iteelf ie well worth the price of eubscrip. 
tion, $1 00 per year, to any woman who is in any 
sense a home keeper. An article on “ Tree Graft- 
ing for Women”’ opens up a new field of industry 
for those who are still looking for occupations. 
The epring fasion article, written from the Jan- 
ness Miller standpoint, is rich in abundant sugger- 
tions for beautiful hygienic and appropriate dress. 
New York. 


— The New World for March begins the fourth 
year of this able review of religion, ethics, and 
theology. These ten articles are contributed by 
strong writers ia several religious commaonions, 


and fifty five pages of careful book reviews gusts in 
the high reputation of the New World in this 
fiald: ‘'Tbhe Davil,’? C. C. Everett; ‘' Race 
Prejadice,’’? Maurice Bloomfield; ‘‘ Oliver Wen- 
deli Holmes,’’ T. T. Manger; ‘‘ The God of 
Zoroaster,’ L. H. Mille; ‘** Tha Truth of the 
Christian Religion,’’ Allan Menzies; ‘‘ The 
Preaching of Phillips Brooks,’’ Henry G Spauld- 
ing; ‘‘Some of Mr. Kidd s Fallacies,’’ James M. 
Whiton ; ‘‘ The Origins of the Religion and His- 
tory of [srael,’’ F. Meinhold; ‘‘ The Poet in an 
Age of Science,’’ Charles J. Goodwin; ‘' The 
Song of the Well,’’ Karl Budde. Houghton, 
M filin, & Co. $3.00 a year. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The New World for March; terms, $3.00 a year 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Forum for March; terms, $3 00a year. 
York: The Forum Publishing Company. 

Jenness Miller Monthly tor March; terms, $1.00 a 
year. New York: 114 Fifth avenue. 

Our Day for March; terms, $2.00 a year. Spripg- 
field, O.: Our Day Publishing Company. 

Educationel Review tor March; terms, $3.09 a 
year. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The Catholic World for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

Popular Science Monthly for March; terms, $5.00 
avear. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The School Review for March; terms, $1 50 a year. 
Hamilton, N. Y. 

Outing tor March; terms, $3.00 ayear. New York: 
239 btn avenue. 

The Cosmopolitan for March; terms, $1.50 a year. 
New York. 

Godey’s Magazine for March. New York: 2% La- 
fayette place. 

Education for March; terms. $3.00 a year. Bos- 
ton: 50 Bromfield street, 
‘ —-* for March; terms $3.00a year. Phila- 

elphia. 

@ North American Review for March; terms, 

$5.00 a year. New York. 

The to at | for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Journal of the Franklin Institute for March ; 
terms. $5.00 a year Philadelphia. 

American Magazine of Civics tor March; terms. 
$300a year. New York: Andrew J. Palm. 


New 





Educational Institutions. 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley, Back Bay, Boston. 


Berkeley School, Y. M. C. A. Bldg- 
A co-educational preparatory school of the highest grade. 
Its certificate admits to all colleges accepting certificates. 
Pupils sent yearly to Institute of iw poy A Alarvard 
and Boston Universities, Law and Medical Schools, etc. 








i iologi il-| 0 ‘ . 24. 
nicipal government, and sociological notes. Phil Ontalegs forwarded. Eleventh Fons begins Bont. yt 


TAYLOR, DE 








COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. W 











NOBMNAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and traip- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
w G. HB. BARTLETT, Principal. 


_rAte NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For circulars address 


Miss ELLEN Hyps, Principal. 


w 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 

For both sexes. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w A. @. BorpEn. A.M. — 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For Ladies only. For catalogs, address the 
Principal, w D. B. Facan, Ph D. 


QTATE NOBMAL goneot., WESTFIELD, MA8s. 


or both sexes. 
For Catalogs, address 
Be I @. Qeeeworan. Principal 




















hand EY MATL. Three lessons free. 
horthand Kens? COLLEGE, Oorning. N. ¥- 
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Some Recent Publications. 














Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Atlas of Classical Antiquities - - - Schrieber. Macmillan & Uo., N. Y. $6 50 
The French Verb. : ° ° : - Esclangon. rr a 1 25 
A Selection from the Poetry and Comedies of 
DeMusset. ° ° . - : Ginn & Co., Boston. 
The Advanced Fourth Reader. - - - rr) “6 “ 
A Literary History of the English Poeple. - Jusseraud. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign. = - - Sargent. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 1 50 
Cambridge Natural Science. : : : Glazebrook. University Press, Cambridge. 
some Everyday Talks. - > - - . Philipotts. Harper & Brothers, N 60 
The Columbian Readers, Primary Reader. - The Werner Co., Chicago. 20 
ir" “ Second iy thd e ~ Po “ “ 30 
‘ s Third bed bed - “ “ rr “ 40 
ry “ Fourth “ “ e - “ as “ ‘s 50 
ss sd Fifth es 66 - “ “ “ “ 60 
Beckonings from Little Hands - . . Du Bois. John D. Wattles & Co., Phila. 1 25 
Cicero, De Amicitia. - f 4 e ‘ W. B. Clive, New York. 40 
Ovid’s Heroides, I., II., III., V.,jVII., XII. ° “ “6 ‘ 60 
Virgil’s Georgics, I, II. - : ° ‘ “ “s $s 80 
Cicero, Pro Milone. - - © . . “ “ a 80 
Xenophon Oeconomicus - . - - “ “ “ 1 00 
Horace, OdesI, IV. - - - - - “ “ “ 1 00 
MISCELLANEOUS. — Between writing poetry, unveiling monu- 


— She can boil and bake, 
She can cook a steak, 
And she serves up daily dishes new ; 
So attached is she 
To her cookery 
That she keeps her husband in a stew. 
— Boston Courter. 


ARE YOU EVER ANNOYED 


by a bozzing or roaring sound in your head ? 
Have you difficulty in hearing distinctly ? Are 
you troubled with a continual dropping of mucus, 
irritating the throat and causing you to cough ? 
Is your breath unpleasantly aff.cted and accom- 
panied with bad taste? Is your hearing less 
acute ? Ifs0, you have catarrh and should at once 
procure a bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm, the. best 
known remedy. The Balm will give instant re- 
lief. 


— Judge —‘* What made you turn burglar ?’’ 
Tramp —‘'I am so fat that people refused to 
give me food.’’— Fliegende Bldtter. 


Mrs. WiInsLow’s ‘“SooTHINe SYRUP” has 


children while Teething, with perf 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allaye all Pain, 
caree Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and in the 
best remedy for Diarrhea, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by 
gista in every part of the world. Be sure and 
for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents = bottle. w 

— Mrs. Street —‘‘ How do you manage to keep 
a cook ?’’ 


Mrs. Avenoo —‘‘ By not managing at all. Just 


\et her have her owo way.”’— Detroit Free Press. ' 


' Modern Conveniences. 


mente, reconstructing ministries, and discriminat- 
ing against American beef and cattle, the world 
can pardon Emperor William for hanging out his 
** This is my busy day ’’ sign.— Pittsburg Dispatch 

IMPORTANT. —When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Exoress and Carriage Hire and stop 
at , & GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
ra pot. 

600 Hand*omely Furnished Rooms at $1 00 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all Depots. You 
ean liye better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


—‘* What shall I do?’’ she moaned. ‘I have 
broken my bicycle.”’ 

‘*Let me see the wreck,’’ said her mother. 
‘* Why, these wheels are very light indeed.’’ 

‘* Yes, the lightest manufactured.’’ 

‘6 Well, there is no need of wasting them. I’) 
take them down town and have some trimming 
put onthem. They will make lovely hats for you 
and your sister to wear to the theatre.’’— Wash- 
ington Star. 

THE JOURNALOF EDUCATION is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the wishes of a 
large majority of ite subscribers itis sent regularly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, but will 
be discontinued on expiration if the subscriber so 
desires. Please send remittances by draft, postal 
or s~ order, or registered letter to the publish- 
ers, New ENGLAND PUBLISHING Co. 


— Reporter —‘‘ Bat, my dear sir, it’s impossible 





for the reporters to hear a word when they are 
sitting in the press gallery of the new state house.’”’ 
Legislator —‘‘Tnat may be a disadvantage to 
the reporters, but it’s a decided advantage to the 
members of the legislature.’’— Roxbury Gazette. 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 66 Warren St.. New York. Price 60 cts. 
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IN 
SCHOOL : 
A New Method --- The 


Developed in the Olassroom, and Adapted to the Use of Public School Teachers. 
WHEN---HOW---TO TEACH. 


Increase your collection. Material, Apparatus, Note book; Experiments 
and Instruction by Correspondence, 


Address for circulars MINER HI. PADDOCK. 1280 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, B. I. 


Own your minerals. 
Systematice your study. 


MINH RALS 


AND 
ft HOME 


Mineralogical Primer. 


Always popular. 


| A pleasing Science. 
Quickly learned. 








Fer the Meeting of the 


National Educational Association 


Denver vn~July, 





will sell Excursion tickets at a rate 
not to exceed 
fer 


One Fare fr: Round Trip 
with $2 00 added for membership fee. 


Threugh Palace Sleeping Cars, Dining 
Cars, and Free Beclining Chair Cars, 
Chicage to Denver, 

Write to W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! Passenger 


and Ticket Agent, Chicago and Northwestern 
R'y, Chicago, for full information. 














WANTED, 


-. September, in one Western city, twenty - five 
snore. viz : Two teachers kindergarten, salary 
500 and $580 ; two high school assistants, salary 
$850; one teacher of Singing, salary $650; twenty 
eachers of graded schools, salary $500. 
gitlse. in a New York city, a firet-class teacher of 

nging and Drawing ; salary, $750. 

Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 





3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 


Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New Work. w 











Lady Teachers Grammar” anc Hics | § 


School positions in Pennsylvania and other states. 
Address atonce National Educational 
Bureau, ROBERT L. Myers, ee 

(10th year.) w HARRISBURG, PA. 


Teachers’ Agencv 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Music of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. S8¢e 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 





. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 
150 Frirrs AVENUB (corner of Twentieth St 
NRW YORK CITY. 


Teachers Wanted. | t°seh assur tes 











WANTED, 


September next, in a first class New York academy, 
three young men to take charge of three departments 
of the school, viz: Preparatory English, Classics and 
Sciences, and French, German, and Vocal Music 
(choral and glee club). Good salaries paid for satis- 
factory teachers. ON Ae to 
HI ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Romerset &t., Boston 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
TWO the Journal of Education will secure a 





Teachers’ Agencies. 


TT red fish that walks backward, was Dr. Johnson’s original definition of a crab, until a natu- 
A LI LE ralist explained to him that the only faults in the definition were that it wasn’t a fish, it wasn’t 
red and it didn’t walk backward. Some Agencies nominate candidates about as close to what is ca)led for 
as Dr. Johnson’s definition was to the real crab. We try to be scrupulous inthis matter. Exact fits are 
rare. Now and then we RED FISH what you want,” but « ore often we are obliged to write, ‘The 
can say, ‘** Here is just palee? you offer will not command all that you are looking for, 
but if you will forego such a requirement, here is a man who otherwise will fill the bill.’ It is our theory 
that if a candidate is not a fit. it is better to have it known before he is engaged than after. Wemust con- 
fess to one experience, however: over and over again TH AT W A as fundamental. and then en. 
a@ board of education specifies certain qualifications LK gages a man who hasn’t them 
atall. We have lost place after place because the board has written us, ‘‘He must be a married man,” 
or ‘“ He must speak German fluently,’”’ and when we limited our recommendations to such men has taken 
somebody else who wasn’t married or couldn’t speak German. Rut that is not our fault, 
and we mean to abide by our rule to follow the specifications given. We have a good 
many teachers in our list, and can give a reasonable choice... .. i ibbe >0%. abba seberenb< TRUSERRS chee 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 


Established 1887. Teachers located in ’94, 376. 
Vacancies direct from employers. 














Established in (884, Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 

















211 Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New circulars give full information. 








Teachers personally recommended. * Address C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
MERICAN ©” TEACHERS’ AGENCY. Sitoos°%nd Scmifcs 


FOREICN supsrior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


New England Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St. (Room &), Boston, Mass, 


This Bureau is the oldest in New Bagiené. and has gained a national reputation. We receive calls for 
teachers of every grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. During the administration 
of its present Manager, he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,500,000, yet calls 
for teachers have never been so numerous as during the current year. 


OUR PATRONS HAVE CONFIDENCE IN US. 
“*T believe that there are other excellent teachers’ , oan sepanees 5 bag htiny Kach of the (six) 
bureaus, but I did not feel like putting a matter of | *achers sent us eminently fills the requirement. We 
made no mistake in placing this selectioncarte blanche 
so much importance to me wholly in the hands of | jn your hands. Both the superintendent and com- 
any other.’’—E. H. WILSON, Norwalk, Conn. mittee commend them.’’—O.C, CUNDALL, M.D., Fair- 
haven, Mass. 

We have had twenty-five such calls this season. 
Teachers seeking positions or promotion should regtster at once. Nocharge to school officers for 
services rendered. Forms and ciroulars free. Address or call upon HIRAM OROUTT. Manager 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, - 
4 Ashburton Pl. ; 70 Fifth Ave., 15 Wabash Ave., 82 Church 8t., | 120% Soap &t., 808 12th 8t., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | hicago, Ill. | Toronto, Canada. | LosAngeles, - | Washington, D. O. 


and 














ye Teachers’ Cooperative Association of New England 


HAS FILLED 1880 POSITIONS. F, B. SPAULDING, Manager, 
Register now. Manual free. 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 


PREACON “=ACHERS. AGENCY 


tiated with WINCHELL’S TEACH , > t \e 
P. | MERRILL, Mar. { Affiliated wi 8 ERS Seer ee 


Special terms for enroliment tn both. 

DIRE CT | Nearly every day we are now receiving calls direct from employers for teachers 

in Colleges, Academies, and Private Schools, to begin work next Sept. For many 
of these positions we have no available candidates who have all the d- sired qualifications. Following are 
some of the positions for which we are seeking candidates: (Men)—Director of Music in Ladies’ Coliege, 
foreigo training pref-rred ; Prof. of Greek and Modern Languages in Baptist College, an4 Principal of Aca- 
demic Dept. cf same institution; teacher of Classics and teacher of Math. in well known private school in 
large city ; teacher of Penmanship, Shortband, and Typewriting in Norm: College; Prof. Classics, Prof of 
Math., and Prof. of Mocern Languages in Baptist College. (Women)—KFrench and see A in Episcopal 
School, Primary teacher for same school (must be Episcopalians); Matron for a Baptist College; Piano, 
Harmony, Masical History, French, and German in Baptist College (must be Baptist or Methodist); Math. 
and Sciences in Episcopal School (must be Episcopalian) ; teacher of Art and teacher of Music for Baptist 
College. In writing state full particulars in regard to education and experience. One fee registers in both 


offices. C. A. ScoTT & Co, Proprietors of THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ ; ; 
AGENCIES: 110 dremont St. Boston, aud 211 Wabash Ave., Chicag», | Applications. 


Penn’a Educational Bureau, 8 tesiness tna 


Does basiness in all the 
States. 
L. B. LANDIS, ma St | 


[eow] 














We are already well advanced with this year’s registry. We will becalled upon 
to fill from 2,000 to 3,000 vacancies in the various grades,and need a large num- 
ber of comy etent teachers. egister now, and get the benefit of the full season. 


(E) 205 No. 7th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 


THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Names competent teachers for desirable positions. Hvidence: ‘' We prefer to send to Prof. Dick for our 
teachers.” Reply made by Secretary Dist. No. —, County, Colorado, to an applicant for a position. 
w FRED. DICK, Mgr., McPhee Block, DENVER, COLO. 


% Albany Teachers’ Agency x 


Provides schools of all es with competent teachers. Assists teachers with good records in securing 
positions. Now is the time to register. Send stamp for circulars. 
w HARLAN P. FRENOH, Manager, 24 State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 


120 Tremont St., Boston. 
87 West 10th St., NewYork. 














INCHELL’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
262 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Wants more gens school teachers and teachers of music for public and private 
schools. e have more vacancies than we can fill. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
ain ths wintng & Sauget (4° CQ. B. RUGGLES & CO. Pesgeaonee) 
an ine , should (w 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, Onio. 


= THE WESTERN BUREAU OF EDUCATION = 


SECURES POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. | This Agency operates in the South. 
Supplies Books at publishers’ prices. For further information address 
7-wtf HARRY E. JOHNSON, Manager, 3528 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illinois Teachers Agency. 


Ambitious Teachers desiring to rise Register at once. Not a vacancy in the State 














but is known to us within forty eight hours 
and wishing to come to Hlinois, of determination. BLANK Fax. ° 


ORVILLE BEHREND, Manager, 
1509 ASHLAND BLock, CHICAGO. 





Send 2 cents for particulars. 
Registration fee, 50 cents. 


mn ye ; os 8. hb, 
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SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 





year’s subscriptien free. 
NEW ENG. PUB. OO., 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


information free. Mention this paper. 
WISH TO GO SO UTH | 


Bex 792. San Antonio, Texas. 
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THE WERNER EDUCATIONAL 


Just Published: 


The Greene 
School Music Course 


By CHARLES H. GREENE, Sr. 
Book One 


Comprising Graded Songs and Exercises for 
Grades I., II., III., IV. 


4 
é 
4 
Introduction Price, 30 cents. ; 
4 
; 
¢ 
é 
é 
$ 
¢ 
f 





96 Pages. 


The first book of the series for the Eight Grades will enlist the 
immediate attention of teachers. The author has unquestionably pre- 
sented the subject in the most approved manner for both teachers and 
pupils. The gradation is especially adapted to the voices of pupils and 
to rapid improvement in reading music. 

It contains Two Hundred and Tuirty-nine Exercises, 
and all the Major, Minor, and Chromatic Scales. 


Book Two Book Three 
(In preparation) for Grades V., VI. | (Jn preparation) for Grades Vil , VIL. 





CORRESPOND with us respecting the examination and introduction 
of this Series, and your needs in the Text-Book line. 


THE WERNER COMPANY, Publishers, 


e 

by a 5 and 7 East 16th St. NEW YORK . 
: 1 . 36 Bromfield 8t., . . BOSTON. $ 

~~ 


CHICAGO, | 
MINNEAPOLIS. 
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"” PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 


BOOB OE 
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Od see 
= BEACON LIGHTS OF PATRIOTISM; ze 
He Or, Historic Incentives to Virtue and Good Citizenship, in prose and verse, with notes By HENRY B. 3% 
ge CARRINGTON, U S.A., LL D. 16mo. Cloth, 443 pp., school edition, 72 cents, Library edition, $1.25. i 
P A notable collection of heroic verse and eloquent prose. Unsurpassed for reading and declamation. 34g 
ae “Tt is full to overflowing of pieces worthy to be read and remembered by young and old.” 32 
ge Ropert C. Winturor 4 
see Send for cdtalogues and circulars descriptive of our Educational publications as 
ie SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. BO 
eet Boston New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. Re 
Bo OOS oS RE DTS OO EEC CBee. Oot Ocho ete ooo bos SoS Oo Eo 













Cornell, Swarthmore, Smith, Dickinson, 


AND OTHER LEADING EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, use as text-books : 
MACILL’S READINC FRENCH CRAMMAR, 
MACILL’S SERIES OF MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS. 


1, Fraccisque Sarcey, 2 Mme. DeWitt, 3. Anatole France, 4. Jules Claretie. 
Because these books, written and edited by EDWARD H. MAGILL, A.M., LL.D., of Swarthmore, teach 
pupils rapidly a reading knowledge of French. 
Authorized Editions, bound in cloth, handsomely printed, 60 cents a volume, 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, G1@ Arch St., Philade'phia. 


SYSTEMATIC COLLECTIONS 


for teaching Mineralogy, Ge logy, Zoology, 
in Schools and Colleges. It is safe to say 
that no collection of equal excellence as the 
Washington School Coliection have ever be 
fore been offered in this country at so low a 
price ($2 each). Send for circulars. 

RELIFF MAPS AND MODELS. Send for 
circu'ar describing Grand Cafi n, Vosemite 
Valley, Mt, Vesuvius, Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, etc. Also model of the whole United 
States, with adjoining ocean bottoms, mod 
eled on correct curvature. 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, Etc 

METEORITES. A good price pa'd for me 
teorites of all kinds. New and undescribed 
ones especially desired An extra price for 
the entire “find” or ‘‘fall.” Meteorites alsu 
cut, polished, and etched. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 
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HIANDLER’S Normal Shorthand School, 


For the Training of Teachers and Amanuenses. 
Shorthand Teachers for public and private schools in demand. Course six months. N 
at the beginning of each month. System unequaled. Endorsed by leading educators In ate my 
schools. laries good. Correspondence solicited. Circularon application. Address MARY ALDERSON 
CHANDLER, 212 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. (Opposite * Pouth’s Companion.’’) w 








PHYSIOLOGY. 
Elementary Physiology. | The Making of the Body. 


By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. Fully|A children’s book on Anatomy and 
illustrated with 218 Woodcuts.| Physiology, for school and home 
(LoncMANs’ ELEMENTARY SCIENCE] use. By Mrs. S. A. BARNETT, au- 
Manuals.) 12mo. 256 pages.|_ thorof “ The Making of the Home.” 
80 cents. With 113 illustrations. I2mo. 602 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 


15 East Sixteenth St... New York, 


Commerce the True Centre of Geographical Teaching, 


In speaking of the movement in behalf of the study of Physical Geography, inaugurated 
in this country chiefly by Guyot, the Hon. Wm. T. Harris in a recent article on “ Education 
in the United States,” says: “ The criticism justly incurred by the new departure where it 
was tried in the elementary schools was this,—it neglected commerce as its true centre, and 
took the process of land formation instead. This caused it to slight the features ot the 
world interesting to human natur>, and give more attention to mere mechanical processes.” 

Supt. Harris turther says: ‘ The new departure in behalf of Commerce as the centre of 
geographical instruction was made some years earlier than :hat in behalf of Physical Geog. 
raphy. Warren’s Common School Ceoegraphy was the pioneer, 

‘ Commercial, social, political, historical, would be a description of the new 
But mathematical and physical features were discussed in a sum- 














departure of Warren. 


mary manner.” . 
For Descriptive Catalogue address 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


Publishers. Horton’s Adjustable 
FOREICN BOOKS. Number Card 


Teachers have the advantage of finding in our 
store all French and German Grammars and Read Saves time; and, by means 
ers, by whomsoever published. of the thousands of Drill 
Rich stock of Importea and American Books ip Examples, makes the pup!s 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- quick and accurate 
Send for descriptive circular. 


ces. Oatalogues on application. 
CARL SCHOENHOF, w JOSEPH I. HORTON, Ipswich, 


T.H. Castor & Co., successors. 
Jackson’s System or 


VERTICAL WRITING. 


authorized agency for Henry Holt & Co. American 
Set of 10, 80 cts, PRACTICE PADS, 60 cts, per set, 


agency for Hachette & Co.’s (London branch) publications. 
Remov from 144 Tremont St. to 

Vertical Writing Pens, 
Per gross, $1.00. 


w 23 school St., Boston. 
WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 


Tremont St. Foreign Book Store, 


149A Tremont St., Boston. 
Publisher of Kiemm’s Relief Maps. e0w 


The publications of HENRY HOLT & Co.. Wm. R. 
JENKINS, E. STEIGER & Co., M. D. BERLITZ & Co., 

and Recitations 7? 2." 

RAYS Societies, Churches, etc. Samples FEE 

° GARRETT & co., Philadelphia (Est, 186) 














HACHETTE & Cre. (London), GINN & Co., HEATH & 
Co., ete. Large assortment of Foreign and Amer 
ican Books, ip the ancient and modern languages, 
Subscriptions to periodicals. Regular importations 
from the European book centres. 

G. A. KOKHLER & CoO. 


[JNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 


Educational Publishers, 


43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORK. 
Please seid for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited, 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 

43, 45, and 67 Bass Sent St.. New York, 

BEED & KELLOGG’S Complete Course in Language 

MERRILL’S System of Penmanship. 

COLLAKD’S Beginners’ Keaders [3 books). 

MAYNARD’S Knglish Classic Series. 

SHAW’S Me ery y Experiment. 

ANDERSON’S H 














Peuuuenes 
The Greatest 





Railroad on Earth. 





Santa Fe Route 





Most Picturesque 


Line to Colorado 


b 
istories. 
THOMSON’S Mathematics, etc., ete. w 


H. I. SMITH J. D. WILLIAMS, 
5 Somerset St., Boston, 151 Wabash Av.. Chicago. 


CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. 


Intended for self-study or for use in schools. 


The Cortina Method. 


ver in J ly, please remember that the 
Santa F6 offers: 


1 As low rates as anybody else. 

2. Through Pullman sleepers and free 
chair-cars from coeee 

8. One hundred miles’ view of the Rocky 
mountains between Pueblo and Denver. 

4. Opportunity to attend Summer Schoo! 





Spanish in20 Lessons. 12th ed., cloth, $1.50 at Colorado Springs, under shadow cf 

French in 20 Lessons. Part L., on .50 Pike’s Peak; on return trip. 

Ingles en 20 Lecciones. 6th ed , cloth, 2.00 : . 

Frances en 20 Lecciones. Part I., - . 50 ¥or pamphiets, address G. T. 
4th ed. in Spanish and English. 7 NICHULSON, Gen’l Pass. Agt, 


Amparo, 
“ 


Monadnock Building, Chicago 
No other line is so popular. 
Se ee ee ee Se & eo eo oe eo ei 


: . -76 
Spanish ouly, with English vocabulary, .50 
El Indiano. 6thed., Spavish and Epvglish. - : 5 
se bas Spanish, with English vocabulary. - .40 
Despues dela Liuvia. 3d ed., annotatedinE glish. .35 
El Final de Norma. Novel, wi h English vocabulary, .75 
Verbos Espanoles. 4thed, All the Spanish verbs, -40 
Modelos Para Cartas. 18th ed., - - - - - 
“CORTINA LIBRARY.’ S8end5 conts for Catalogue of 
choice Spanish books. Liberal discount to dealers and 
professors. Cortina School of Languages. 
T-cow6t lll W. 34TH ST., NEW YORK. 


( 
; 
If you go to N. E. A. meeting at Den- @ 
é 
’ 
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WONG OF HISTORY. 

‘ By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
®legantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 

Nk w ENGLAND PuB. Co., 3 Somerset St.. Koston. 


THE NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


ARE READY, 


And correspondence concerning them is solicited. 











If you contemplate a change of Geographies in your schools, you 
can not do justice to the schools or to yourself without examining the 
Rand- McNally series. 

We wish to afford all teachers and school officers an opportunity [0 








General Agents to control agents at home. Subscribers to the J P 
a iNeedeoa by every teach’, pupli, aud fam: ms thetr subscription: examine these very latest Geographies. 

y; eee, eres ane DCO Big pee. - | poten ing a new yearly subscription. 

w . CO., on, Mass. | W RNG PTR. O0., 2 Somareat Rt. Roaton 4 RAND, McNALLY & CO., CnicaGo 
Mi ° . -_ 
ee j Stuffed Animals 
Fossils, dl \ d Ih Rial Rr \ d \ Hel aan 
Casts of Fossils, . yr tnt 
Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALEONTOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, OSTEOLOGY, ANATOMY. | anatomical Models; 

BRelie APs, Send for Circular. ROCHESTER. N. Y. Invertebrates. 
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ILLUSTRATED PLANT LIFE. — (V.) 


BY MACLEOD, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
ROOTS. 





'HE root is that part of a plant which grows 
downward into the ground. It serves a 
twofold purpose, gathering up nourishment 
for the other parts of the plant, and by 
means of its rootlets holding the plant 
firmly in position. 

CLASSES OF ROOTS. 








Roots are divided into three classes, varying as to the 
length of time they live. 

Annual roots are those that last but one searon. Most 
of our ornamental plants belong to this class, also oats, 
Indian corn, beans, barley, and cucumbers They spring 
from seeds planted in the spring, grow and blossom dar- 
ing the summer, and at the first frost they fade and die. 
Plants of such short duration are called Annuals. 

Biennial roots, as the name implies, live two years. 
Daring the first year the plants do not blossom, but 
merely prepare for the second year’s work. They dry 
and wither during the winter, but do not die, and in the 
spring of the second year awake to active life, bear 
leaves, blossoms, and fruit, and at the end of the season 
die, when their seeds are ripe. Well-known examples 
of biennial plants are the beet, cabbage, carrot, cauli- 
flower and turnip. 

Perennial roots are those that live on year after year. 
Trees and shrabs belong to this class. They lose their 





foliage and have a dead appearance every winter, but in 
the spring wake up and put forth fresh shoots and leaves 
The potato, onion, leek, artichoke, lily, peony, dahlia, 
talip, and iris are all perennial. 


PRIMARY ROOTS AND SECONDARY ROOTS. 


Those roots which grow downward from a sprouting 
ssed and send out rootlets, wnderground, are called pri- 
miry, original, or true roots. Sometimes the stem of 
a plant will by some means touch the ground and a new 
root be started. Such a root is known as a secondary, or 
stem, root. Asa rule, annual and biennial plants have 
primary roots, and those plants which are raised from 
slips or cuttings have secondary roots. Cut a branch 
from a geranium and place it in the ground. If it takes 
root and grows, you will have an example of a secondary 
root. 

FORMS OF ROOTS. 

Dig up a number of plants and secure the roots. Note 
the different shapes and place those that resemble each 
other in one collection. 

Roots are eithar fssty or Abrous, and thsse terms = ex- 


plain themselves. A fleshy root is shown in Fig. 47, a 
fibrous root in Fig. 48. Notice the difference. In a 
fibrous r8ot, the rootlets or fibres are designed merely to 
absorb nutriment from the soil. Fleshy roots often act 
as storehouses, in which nourishment is stored for the 
futare life of the plant. They are'found on biennials 
and perennials. A fleshy root, which consists of one 
straight body, tapering gradually down to a point, is 
called a tap-root. Fig. 47, already referred to, repre 
sents a tap-root. When the root assumes the shape 
shown in Fig. 49, it is called conical. Examine the 
portion of a beet, parsnip, or carrot found underground. 
Other fleshy roots taper at both ends. Examine a rad- 
ish. Spindle shaped or Fusiform are the terms used to 
describe such a root. One is illustrated in Fig. 50. A 
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turnip-shaped root is shown in the next figure (No. 51). 


/ 
( 
3-O 
Napiform is another name for this shape. An odd root 
is shown in illustration No. 52. It is a fibrous root, 
some of the fibres having numerous small swellings along 
their length. There is a strong resemblance between 
the fibres and strings of beads. 

Moniliform roots these are called. When the fibres 
are thick and fleshy, the root is said to be clustered or 


tuberous. (See Fig. 53). A dahlia is an excellent ex- 
ample of a plant with a tuberous root. 


AQUATIC PLANTS. 


Most plants have their roots in the ground, but there 
are some which take root in the water, the flowers and 
leaves being on the surface and the roots below. Water 
lilies belong to this class. 


AERIAL PLANTS. 


Another style of plant derives its nourishment from 
the air. The roots do not touch ground, but grow from 





the boughs of trees. They obtain no food from the 
boughs, however, but are entirely dependent upon the 
air for what is needful. 
PARASITES. 
Plants which take root on the branches of trees and 
do draw nourishment from the tree are called parasites. 
The mistletoe is such a plant. 


SEWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS.* 


BY OLIVE C. HAPGOOD, 
Teacher of Sewing, Boston Public Schools. 


Bindings. 


[A binding or band is used to strengthen and cover the raw edges 
of a seam.) 





ATERIALS. — For the Teacher. — A large 
needle, coarse thread, scissors, pins, three 
pieces of cotton cloth, and three lengthwise 
strips of cotton cloth, larger, but in the 
same proportions as those for the pupils, 

blackboard, and chalk. 

For the Pupils.— No 8 needle, No. 50 thread, scis- 
sors, pins, three pieces of cotton cloth, each half a yard 
long and seven inches wide ; for the bindings three length- 
wise strips of cloth, each eight inches long and three 
inches wide. 

Preparations. — 1. Teach the use of bands by show- 
ing garments or models of the three different ways of 
putting on bands, explaining each method and its use. 

2 Let the children mention the different parts of gar- 
ments requiring bands. 

3. Explain that the warp or lengthwise threads of 
cloth are stronger than the woof threads, and as bindings 
require strength the strips should be cut lengthwise of 
the cloth. That the children may be able to distinguish 
between the warp and woof threads, if there is no sel- 
vedge, show them that the warp thread is coarser and 
more twisted, while the woof thread is flat and wavy, 
and that the woof edge will stretch in pulling, while the 
warp edge will not. 

4. Show the children how to find the middle of each 
band, and mark the place by cutting a notch (Fig. 1) at 
the edge of each side, or by taking a cross stitch (Fig. 1) 
with colored thread. The gathers and binding should 
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HH 
always first be marked into an equal nomber of di- 
visions, and the corresponding divisions placed together, 
that there may be no more fullness in one part than in 
another. 

5. Next show how to cut off each corner of the bands, 
one-fourth of an inch deep (Fig. 1), to avoid having 
many thicknesses of cloth when the corners are tarned. 

6. The marking of the middle of the band and the 
cutting of the corners can be easily demonstrated by 
drawing Fig. 1 on the blackboard. 

7. Have the children make a narrow hem on the two 
short sides of each large piece of cloth and a broader hem 
on the lower edge of the pieces. After having the 
children mark the middle of the upper edge by a notch 
or cross-stitch, have them gather two of the pieces of 
cloth, holding the right side next to them, taking the 
stitches one-fourth of an inch from the upper edge, and 
skipping over twice as much as they take up. The two 
pieces should be stroked after being gathered. 

Show the children how to prepare the third piece of 
cloth for overhanding to a binding by creasing one inch 
from the raw edge, and, without unfolding it, making two 
or more rows of gathering directly under each other, the 
first row being one eighth of an inch from the folded 
edge. 
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Fig. 1. 


GATHERS SET INTO A BAND. 


Setting-in of Gathers. —1. Crease the four edges of 
the band one fourth of an inch from the edge. 


*Copyrighted by O. ©. Hapgood, author of “School Needlework,’ 
published by Ginn & Co., Boston. 
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2. After folding lengthwise, baste and overhand the 
ends, beginning at the corners. 

3. Unwind the thread from the pin, and spread the 
gathers out until the cloth is of the same length as 
the band. 

4. Holding the right side of the gathers towards you, 
place them between the edges of the band. 

5. Pin the middle of one edge of the band to the mid- 
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Fig. 2. 


dle of the gathers, and exactly over the gathering thread 
(Fig. 2, b). 

6. Pin the ends of the band on tothe ends of the 
gathers (Fig. 2, a and c). 

7. Tighten or loosen the gathering thread so that 
the length of the gathered edge exactly matches that 
of the band. 

8. Arrange the gathers so that the fullness is spread 
out evenly along the band, and, if necessary, pat in more 
pins. 

9. Baste the band on, being carefal to just cover the 
gathering thread. 

10. Take out the pins. 

11. Inserting the needle as for hemming, carefully 
draw the needle through, leaving a little end of the thread 
to be tacked under the fold with the point ef the needle. 

12. When drawn on the blackboard, the shape of the 
stitch is like the letter N, as in overhanding, but the slant 
here is underneath, while in overhanding it is on the top 
(Fig. 3). 

13. Take up, close below the gathering thread, one 
gather and then a thread or two of the band (Fig, 2). 

14. Take the next stitch by inserting the needle into 
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Fig. 3. 


the next gather and directly under the place where the 
thread comes out of the band, and at the same time take 
up a thread of the band. 

15. So continue, taking a vertical stitch in each gather. 

16. When the right side is finished, fasten securely, 
and cut off the gathering thread. 

17. Baste and sew the underpart of the band in the 
same manner, taking care that the edge of the band cor- 
responds exactly with the edge on the opposite side, in 
order that the band may not be twisted. These stitches 
must not show on the right side. 

A binding is more easily sewed on in this manner if 
there is a double row of gathering. A neat binding does 
not rest wholly upon the setting-in, but fully as much 
on the gathering and stroking, one depending upon the 
other. 


GATHERS SEWED TO A BAND BY STITCHING AND 
HEMMING. 

Strronina. —1. Holding the wrong side of the gathered 
piece towards you, place the middle of the band at the 
notch in the middle of the gathers, and put in a pin verti- 
cally to hold them together (Fig. 4). 

2. Pin the ends of the gathers one-fourth of an inch 
from the ends of the band. 

3. Draw up or loosen the gathering thread so that it is 
the same length as the band, and fasten it by winding 
it around the pin. 

4. With the point of the needle adjust the gathers, so 
that the fullness is evenly distributed along the band. 


5. With the gathers next to you, baste a little above 
the gathering thread. 

6. Stitch the gathers to the band, exactly over the 
gathering thread, taking up only one gather at a time 
(Fig. 4), and taking out the pins as you come to them. 

7. If, when sewing, the gathering thread should be too 
short, loosen it by unwinding it from the pin. 

8. When the band is stitched on, fasten the thread se- 
curely, cut off the gathering thread, and take out the 
basting thread. 

Hemmina. — 1. Tarn up the band, and crease the op: 
posite edge and the two ends, one-fourth of an inch deep. 

2. Cut off the corners of the gathers above the stitching. 

3. Folding the band over, pin the middle of the folded 
edge to the middle of the line of stitching. 

4, Pin the ends, being careful to have the corners 
exactly together 

5. Baste the band down, keeping the edge of the fold 
directly over the stitching. 

6. Overhand each end, beginning at the gathers. 

7. Hem the band down, taking a stitch in each gather, 





a little below the stitching. Do not allow the stitches to 
show on the right side. 

If there are bat few gathers, half-backstitching can be 
used instead of stitching. Great care should be taken 
to have the ends of the bands meet ; some prefer to turn 
the ends of the band under before stitching, others 
stitch the ends of the band together before putting it 
on to the gathers. 

GATHERS OVERHANDED TO A BAND. 

OvERHANDING. — 1. Crease the four edges of the band 
one-fourth of an inch from the edge. 

2. After folding lengthwise, baste and overhand the 
ends, beginning at the corners. 

3. Baste the lengthwise edges together. 

4. Pin the middle of the band at the middle of the 
right side of the gathers, and then pin the ends of 
the gathers and band together (Fig. 5). 

5. Tighten or loosen the gathering threads, until they 
are of the same length as the band, and fasten around 
the pin. 

6. Arrange the gathers with the needle, and put in 
pins vertically every two inches. 

7. Holding the band towards you, overhand the gathers 
to the band, placing a stitch in each gather. 

8. Take out the pins, as you come to them, and fasten 
the gathering threads. 

Suaagstions. — A narrow binding for finishing a gar- 





Fig. 5. 

ment should be cut on the bias. To strengthen a bind- 
ing, where a button is to be placed, turn in one inch at 
the end of the band before folding it, and baste pieces 
of cloth on the under side where other buttons are to be 
placed; at the button-hole end, turn in half an inch. 
Cut a button-hole in a binding nearer the gathers than 
the folded edge, so that the garment will be held in place 
firmly. 


THE CRICKET. 
BY P. B. WHELPLEY. 
1OW many children have heard the cricket 
sing? When we sit by the fireside during 
the long winter evenings we often hear a 
merry chirp, pitched on a high key, like 
the chirp of a bird. If we look carefally 
about, we will find, safely tucked away in a crack or 
crevice, near the fire, a cricket. Examine him carefully 
and you will find his hind legs long and strongly built for 











leaping. (See Fig. 1.) 
be 
Sz 
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Fig. | 
The wings are neatly folded, extending in a slender 
form beyond the wing covers. The common heuse 


cricket is about one inch Icng. He is a cousin to the 
grasshopper and locust. They live in the vicinity of 
ovens; remain hiding by day, coming out by night 
in search of food, which consists of bread, meal, and 
smaller insects. The male makes the merry chirp by 
rubbing the hard border of one wing against the under- 


side of the other. 
In winter, without the heat of the fire, the cricket be- 


red 





comes drowsy and remains in an almost lifeless state till 
warm weather returns. 

In Germany the children keep them in bexes by the 
fire to hear them sing. 

There is a species in Sicily that can be heard at the 
distance of a mile. 
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A Science Temperance Lesson. 
BY 8. ELLEN BROWN, 


WITNESSED, not long ago, a science les- 
son which had as great an effect for good 
upon the children as any temperance lecture 
could havedone. The children were given 


for their morning reading lesson a chap- 
ter or two in “ A Primer of Health.” The subject was 
“Alcohol.” After the reading the teacher questioned 
upon what had been read. Most of the children had 
seen alcohol ; they thought it would burn, because the 
book said so ; none of them knew just what it was. 

After giving facts to the children and explaining them, 
the teacher said she would show the effects of alcohol at 
the time of the language lesson in the afternoon. She 
came to the lesson equipped with a saucer, a glass of 
water, a small bottle of alcohol, some matches, and an 
egg. These were all she would have time to use, but she 
could have added to her list a small piece of raw beef, 
an alcohol lamp, and a test tube for the egg. 

Pouring some of the water into the saucer, the teacher 
lighted a match and dropped it in. Of course, it was ex- 
tinguished. The experiment was repeated; then the 
water was poured out, the saucer dried, and a small quan- 
tity of alcohol poured in. A match was lighted and 
dropped into the alcohol ; the light-blue flame burst up 
and continued to burn until the alcohol and match were 
consumed, the wood of the match not burning ontil the 
alcohol was gone. This experiment was repeated ; then 
the saucer was dried again and the white of the egg put 
in, a small amount of alcohol was poured on the egg and 
the children watched the coagulation. The saucer was 
then set away to be looked at again in an hour or so. 

The children had seen the effect of alcohol on sub- 
stances, the teacher told them of a like effect on the 
organs of the body, and led them to feel that a healthy 
body was a great thing to be desired. Indeed she seemed 
to inspire them with a desire for a strong mind in a 
strong body. 

The lesson was finished with a few written sentences 
on the effects of alcohol. 
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UNIFORM EXAMINATIONS FOR COMMIS- 
SIONERS’ CERTIFICATES. 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO 
INSTRUCTION. 


SECOND AND THIRD GRADES. 
(Thursday and Friday, January 10 and 11.) 


[Other eubj-c's of the New York examinations were given in 
the February issue } 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. Name two bones which articulate, forming a ball- 
and-socket joint 

2. (a) Locate the eustachian tube. 
function, 

3. What name is applied to the strong inelastic tissue 
whose special office it is (7) to attach the muscles to the 
bones ; (4) to bind the muscles down and hold the benes 
together at the joints? (c) What elastic tissue makes 
cushions at the ends of bones forming joints ? 

4. What provision has natura made for regolating the 
supply of light to the eye? 

5. In what class of blood-vessels does the change of 
color of the blood take place ? 

6. Name two glands ou.side of the alimentary canal 
that supply flaids for completing digestion. 

7. Describe the action of the valves of the heart. 

8. Mention two of the evil effects that are likely to 
result from decayed teeth. 

9. When children are trained to walk, stand, and sit 
erect, what is the effect on (a) the muscles of the back 
(5) the bones of the spine ; (c) the lungs ? 

10. Mention some of the evil effects of smoking 
cigarettes. 


(5) State its 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. State some of the inferences Mr. Page drew from a 
neglected pear tree. 

2. Name three things in a child’s education for which 
the teacher is in a measure responsible. 

3. Explain the statement, “ Knowledge alone is not 
education.” 

4. A pupil asking assistance should not always be im- 
mediately aided. Why? 

5. Give at least two objections to making many rules 
for school observance. 

6. (a) Name four methods of teaching reading. 
Briefly describe one of them. 

7. Name at least four requirements that should be 
made of pupils in oral spelling. 

8. Name devices for noting mistakes in written 
spelling. 

9. Name the ends sought in a good course in drawing. 

10. Give a brief plan for teachirg one of the parts of 


speech. 


(4) 


DRAWING. 


NoTE.—Use compasses for drawing circles. Take measurements 
from ruler. The measure of all work shall be at least one inch. 


1. (a) Blending yellow and blue will produce what 
color? (5) Name five standard hues. (c) What color 
will be produced by mixing three parts red and one part 
orange ? 

2. (a) A cube is quadrisected vertically. Give name 
of parts as new wholes. 





zontally, what geometric plane figure does the cut sur- 
face represent? (c) Bisecting an ellipsoid vertically, 
what geometric plane figure does the cut surface rep- 
resent ? 


(6) Bisecting an ellipsoid Aori- 


3. In mechanical draughting name four common, sim- 
ple tools which are necessary. 








4. Make a working drawing and cross section of ob- 
ject indicated in sketch. Height 2”, width 1”, diameter 
of opening 

5. (a) Study sketch and name the type solid upon 
which the object is based. (5) Make a pattern of the 
object indicated in sketch. The measure of each side is 
14” x rs . 

6. (a) Copy sketch given. (b) Conventionalize the 
open blossom and place within a geometric enclosing 
figure. The one best adapted to the flower. (c) Name 
the enclosing figure. 





7. (a) In a sketch how should the quality of line vary 
to express different degrees of distance? (6) What kind 
of line would best express the character of the surface of 
a potato? 

8. (a) Draw to represent a right angled triangular 
Position in front and below the eye, vertical and 


prism. 
(5) Repeat and 


one plane face toward the observer. 
modify to represent a waste-paper basket. 

9. (a) Copy sketch given. (6) Show lines of con- 
vergence. 

10. Draw to represent separately the four type solids 
which combined would produce the general outline of 
building shown in question 9. Types to be in the same 
position as house. 






CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
1. (a) Define a monarchy. (6) State one possible ad- 
vantage of this form of government. 
2. Why are laws necessary ? 


3. We say that the right of liberty is an inalienavie 
right. How, then, can we imprison a person for life ? 

4. Define as used in civics or politics (@) convention ; 
(6) caucus; (c) delegate. 

5. Distinguish between a bill and a law. 

6. Distinguish between excises and imposts according 
to the United States Consiitution. 





ANSWERS. 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


1. The hamerus and scapula or the femur and innomi 
natum bone. 

2. (a) It extends from the middle ear to the pharynx. 
(6) It affords a passage for air between the tympanam 
and the pharynx. 

3. (a) Tendons. (bd) Ligaments. 

4. The iris expands and contracts, thus diminishing or 
increasing the size of the pupil of the eye. 


(c) Cartilage. 


5. In the capillaries. 

6. The liver, pancrear, and spleen. 

7. They open, allowing the blood to flow through them 
n its onwaid course,| exd close, preventing the blood 
from flowing backward. 

8. Bad breath, toothache, and neuralgic pains; im- 
paired health. 

9. (a) To strengthen the muscles. (6) To keep the 
bones in their proper form. (c) To allow freedom of 
move-ment to the lungs. 


METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 


1. Education is necessary to develop the human soul. 
Education should begin early. It should be right educa- 
tien. The educator should be a safe and honest man. 
2. The bodily health, the intellectual growth, and moral 
training. 

3. Knowledge may be a possessionof facts, rules, etc. 
Education is the waking up of the mind, arousing the 
mind to think, awakening its powers to observe, to re- 
member, to reflect, and to combine. 

4. It diminishes self reliance. 


5. The multiplicity of specific rules will naturally lead 
to offences. It is difficult to judge acts of pupils by fixed 
laws. The rules leave the teacher no discretion. 

6. (a) The alphabet method, the phonic method, the 
word method, and the sentence method. (6) Answers 
will differ. 

7. To pronounce accurately the words before they are 
spelled; letters, syllables, and words after they are 
spelled. 

8. Sometimes have monitors examine the exercises and 
mark the mistakes. Have the teacher or a pupil spell 
the words correctly, and the pupils check misspelled 
words. Have the pupils compare the written exercise 
with the words as printed in the book. 

9. The recognition of the child's individuality, the rec- 
ognition of natare as a part of the child's environment, 
the recognition of industry and art as parts of the child’s 
social environment. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


1. That form of government in which 
the supreme power is vested in one 
person. 

2. To assure persons their rights. 

3. A person may by committing 

crime work, as a penalty, a forfeiture 
of any right. 
“I, (a) An assembly of delegates. (5) 
= ** A meeting of the voters of any party 
aefor the purpose of nominating candi- 
dates, electing delegater, or considering 
party measures. (c) A person chosen 
to represent a certain constituency in 
a convention. 

5. A bill is the form of a law before it receives the 
sanction of the legislature and chief executive. 

6. Excises are taxes levied on home products ; imposts 
are taxes levied on imported goods. 
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ARBOR DAY. 
BY LIZZIE M. HADLEY. 
First child.— 
See where the suashine is gilding the plain, 
Becond child.— 
Hark, there's the patter of falling rain! 


Both.— 
By the sunshine we see and the rain we hear 


We know that April is drawing near. 
Third child.— 

Yes, even now she cometh this way. 
Fourth child.— 

O, who is with her ? 


’Tis Arbor Day. 
[Enter Arbor Day, singing; tune, ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.”’) 

Dear children, are you glad once more 
To see me come thia way ? 

O, surely, you bave not forgot 
Your own dear Arbor Day ; 

Your Arbor Day, my dears, 
Your Arbor Day; 

O, sing a song of welcome now 
To Arbor Day. 

Children sing.— 

O, no, we never can forget 
Oar happy Arbor Day; 

And now that winds no longer blow, 
Bat spring-time zepbyrs play, 

We welcome Arbor Day, 
Our Arbor Day. 

A welcome glad we give to you 
O, Arbor Day! 


Arbor Day.— 


Like chiming bells your welcome ringa, 
’Tis sweet as the song the bluebird sings. 


Children. — 
What are you bringing us this year ? 


Arbor Day.— 
Trees for planting and words of cheer. 


Children.— 
Trees? O we've planted trees before. 
What ia the use of plantizng more ? 


All,.— 


Trees, — 
Why should you plant us? Don’t you know 
That every one of us means to grow 
Tall and straight and strong, till at last 
You rest in the shadows our green boughs caat ? 
God hath endowed us with bounteous hand; 
We would shower blessings o’er all the land. 
Yes, fruite and nuts we would bring to you, 
And warmth, and shelter, and beauty, too. 
So, plant us here while the swallows fly, 
And the April clouds go sailing by. 


Children.— ' 
Which trees shall we plant ? 


Trees.— 
Plant every one. 


Children. — 
No, no, dear trees, that cannot be done, 
Bat we’ll choose from these now standing here, 
And the others must wait till another year, 
Now, each come hither and tell your same, 
And all your virtues to us preclaim. 


Trees.— 
We hear, we hear, and we'will obey, 
We love this glorious Arbor Day. 
Bat, first, we’ve a little song to sing; 
So listen, we’ll make the echoes ring. 


Song.— Tune, ** Beulah Land.” 
From meadow, mountain, and from plain 
We come, we come, we come again, 
The winter time at last is o’er, 
And Arbor Day is here once more. 
0, Arbor Day! O, Arbor Day! 
The fields that once were dall and gray, 
Released from Winter's icy chain, 
Are slowly greening o’er again. 
So joyfully we come this way 
To meet you, merry Arbor Day. 


Arbor Day— 
O, the breezes aoft in your branches play, 
And I we'come you here. I am Arbor Day. 
Now, one by one, you may pass by me, 
And tell us why you should planted be. 


Fruit trees.— 
Apple and cherry, peach and pear, 
Ripe and juicy, rosy and fair, 
Plant us all for the fruits we bring, 
And the birds on our branches that build and sing. 


School, — 
We plant upon the sunny'lea, 
A shadow!for the noontide hour, 
A’shelter'frcm’the sommer ebower, | 


—<—— 


When}we plant!the apple tree. EF. — Bryant. 


Children (sing).— 
Cherries are ripe, cherries are ripe, 
O, give the baby one. 


School. — 
Peaches are blushing and ripe and fair, 
Like a golden bell, hangs a juicy pear. 
Arbor Day.— 
With you, little trees, it is well, it is well. 
Who now doth come with a atory to tell ? 


Nuts.— 
Chestnut and walnut, butternut, beech. 
You surely can find a place for each. 
And when autumn comes, from branches brown, 
With the touch of the frost our nuts drop down. 


Arbor Day.— 
Automn brings a happy time, 
Told in story, sung in rhyme. 
Bchool,— 
The sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
Thongh all the trees are still. 
Arbor Day.— 
Pretty trees, we will plant you for Arbor Day. 
Now, tell me what others are coming this way ? 


— Nursery Song. 


— Bryant. 


Evergreens.— 

Cedar and balsam, fir and pine, 

Every one of us stand in line. 

Healing and strength we'll bring to you, 

And you'll always find us loyal and true. 
Schooi.— 

Ancient pines! 
Ye bear no record of the years of map, 
Spring is your sole historian. 


Arbor Day — 
O, fair, green trees! you ever seem to be 
The emblem fair of immortality. 
When other trees are bare, and cold winds blow, 
You lift green branches ont of drifting snow. 
Plant you? Ave; while one tree shall stand, 
May your green plumes e’er wave above our land. 


— B. Taylor. 


Plum.— 
Plant me, the plum, and every year 
I’ll bring you many a purple sphere. 
School.— 
Frost: touched, the autumn time now comes, 
And ‘neath their weight of purple plums, 
In all their juicy sweetness sent, 
A luscious load, the trees are bent. 


Arbor Day.— 
We will plant you, O plam tree, and every year 
The joys of the euammer in your globes shall appear. 


Maple.— 
Plant me, the maple, my sap is sweet, 
Syrup and sugar I'll bring to eat. 
BSchool.— 
The maples have borrowed a tint from the sky, 
And are rosily blushing as autumn goes by, 
Arbor Day.— 
Your boughs, O maple, are fair to see; 
So, on Arbor Day, you shall planted be. 


Trees,— 
O, plant and cherish us; all are fair, 
And weil we’ll repay your tender care ; 
To bless and brighten the home of man, 
We will all of us do the beet we can. 
We’ll{temper the winds that roughly blow; 
We'll guard from ice and from drifting snow ; 
The climate, the rain, aud the crops shall be sure ; 
The air that you breathe eball be fresh and pure. 
You'll be better and wiser in every way, 
If you only will keep our Arbor Day. 
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Uses of Trees. 
{Exercise for fourth or fifth grade.] 
# (The success of a simple exercise is its spirit, in having every part 
memorized and recited promptly. Whenever any part is a reply to 
the preceding, it must be given with a snap.) 


1. Trees beautify our homes. 
2. They hold our hammocks. 


3. Trees inflaence climate. 
4. They temper a hot day. 
5. They heat a cold day. 


6. . Trees farnish ties for the railroad rails. 
7. They furnish houses. 

8. Trees make paper for wrapping. 

9. They rap boys for mischief. 


10. Maple trees make sugar. 
11, Spruce trees give us gum. 
Teacher.— Why, Mary! 


12. Trees make ships. 
18.{ | For shipping trees. 


14, Trees furnish chestnuts. 
15. So» do ‘‘drammers.”’ 


Return of the Birds. 
LTune: “ Billy Boy.) 


H where have you been, 
@ Little birds, little birds. 
Oh where have you been, 
Little birdies ? 
“We have been far away, 


Where no winter winde can play, 
To aland all beaatifal with fowers.”’ 


Ob, why did you go, 
Little birds, little birde, 
Oh, why did you go, 
Little birdies ? 
‘© We could not stay here 
Through the winter cold and drear, 
For you know we are tender little creatures,’’ 


How long wil! you stay, 
Little birds, little birds, 
How long will you stay, 
Little birdies ? 
‘* All the bright summer days, 
Singing all our sweetest lays, 
And we hope we are welcome with the children.’’ 





Ob, yes, you are welcome, 
Little birds, little birds, 
Oh, yes, you are welcome, 
Little birdies. 
Your songs we love to hear, 
And your presence is so dear, 
We all wish you might stay with us forever. 
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Who Chose the Tree. 
BY ANGELINA W. WRAY. 


UT on the porch they held their meeting, 

Dorothy, Polly, and Joe, 

The wise “ committee ’’ the school appointed 
To choose a tree, you know, 

Dear little Robin heard them planning, 
Thongh he was busy st play, 

And “ Me tan pick tha tree,’’ he shouted, 
‘*Me knows about Arbor Day!”’ 


Bat Polly smiled and Joe looked merry, 
And Dorothy shook her head ; 

*§ To choose this tree, ob, baby Robin, 
Needs somebody wise,’’ they said. 
Out to the woods they went together, 

Dorothy, Poilv, and Joe, 
And dear little Robin followed‘after, 
With rosy cheeks aglow. 





There thay saw, in the spring-time splendor, 
Maple and willow and pine, 

Elm and tulip and oak and cedar, 
All so stately and fine. 

And Dorothy thought that the beech was fairest, 
And Polly would choose the birch, 

While Joe declared when they found the chestnut, 
They need no longer sea: ch. 


They talked and talked the matter over 
Till the yellow aun sank low; 

But they couldn’t decide in such a hurry 
Which one was best to go. 

So home in the dusk they wandered sadly, 
As grave as grave could be, 

And dear little Robin followed, clasping 
The tiniest Christmas tree. 


Slim and straight were its tapering branches, 
Strong were its roota of brown, 

And baby Robin hed chosen wisely 
The daintiest tree in town. 


“* Ien’t it pretty ?’’ he asked them, prondly. 

“Tt hasn’t a light, you see, 

And it hasn’t gwown any nuts or pwesents, 
This cunnin’est baby tree; 

Bat won’t it do for the school to-morwer ? 
And didn’t I s’prise you, say ?”’ 

And pretty Polly at once pronounced it 
** Jast right”’ for Arbor day, 


Next morning off to the school they harried, 
Dorothy, Polly, and Joe, 

The wise “ committee” the school appointed 
To choose a tree, you know. 

And there they planted the tiny treasure, 
And nobody knows but me 

That it wasn’t at all the wise committee — 
Bat Robin — who chose the tree! 








H, you pussy willow, 
Pretty little thing ! 
Coming with the sunshine 
Of the early spring ; 
Tell me,{tell me, pussy, 
For I want to know, 
Where it is you come from, 
How it is you grow. 





